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PREFACE. 


Before the meeting of this Congress it was decided that 
all the papers to be read should, if possible, be printed in time 
to be placed in the hands of the members during its sessions ; 
for those not well acquainted with the language in which 
the paper was read would thus be enabled to follow the 
proceedings with greater ease. This was in fact in great 
measure accomplished in the volume entitled ‘‘ Problems in 
Eugenics,” though not without the most strenuous efforts on 
the part of all concerned ; and we believe the facilities thus 
afforded were appreciated. It was, however, impossible for 
various reasons for some of the authors to send in their 
papers in time to be included in this publication, and of 
course the discussions at the Congress, which had not then 
taken place, could not be printed. The omitted papers and 
the discussions have, therefore, been included in this supple- 


mentary volume, so as to complete the records of the 
Congress. 


One of the most beneficial results of the Congress was 
undoubtedly the establishment of the International Eugenics 
Committee on a permanent basis. The next meeting will 
be held in Paris, in August, 1913, when various questions 
connected with the future assembly of Eugenic Congresses 
will be considered. 

In “ Problems in Eugenics,” the warm thanks of the 
Organizing Committee were expressed to all those who had 
worked so energetically in making the necessary preparations 
for the Congress, and these thanks I wish now to repeat in 
the name of the Eugenics Education Society, more especially 
to the members of the various Foreign Consultative Com- 
mittees, on whom the success of the Congress so largely 


depended. But we were not then able to express our 
gratitude to those who actually attended. English Eugenists 
are sincerely grateful to their foreign guests who came to us 
from afar, and who thus gave to the gathering its truly 
international character. From our intercourse with them we 
English acquired much valuable information, for which our 
hearty thanks are due. We believe, however, that our 
visitors will recognize that their labours have not been in 
vain. Eugenics was an unknown word to thousands before 
the holding of the Congress, who are now beginning to realize 
its meaning, The Eugenic ideal—the belief that we owe a 
paramount duty to posterity dependent on the laws of 
heredity—has been implanted in many minds: and this seed 
is, we firmly believe, destined to germinate, and to grow 
steadily with our increasing scientific knowledge, so that 
ultimately it will wring forth good fruit. All who attended 


the Congress did something towards promoting this scientific 
and ethical movement. 


LEONARD DARWIN, 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL 
EUGENICS CONGRESS. 


INAUGURAL DINNER, HOTEL CECIL, 
JWLY sath, sage 


After the dinner the loyal toasts were proposed by the Chairman, Major 
Leonarp Darwin. 

The Right Hon. A. J. Barrour, M.P., said: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, the toast I have to propose is not the least important upon 
Our evening’s list. It is that of our Foreign Guests and friends. This is an 
International Congress; one which deals with the interests not of one 
civilised nation rather than another, but a Congress which deals with 
problems which every civilised nation, both in new countries and in old, has 
got to face, and which in its magnitude naturally and necessarily obliterates 
all minor differences. In any case, ladies and gentlemen, we are scientific 
or we are nothing. Science knows no division between nations, and we 
collected in this room may all feel that, from whatever country we be 
drawn, to whatever Government we owe allegiance, whatever be our hopes 
for the future or our traditions from the past, we are al] alike interested in a 
common scientific task, one of the greatest that can be presented, that is 
being presented, to civilised mankind at the present moment. Novw, this 
International Congress. the first or one of the first which has ever been held 
upon the subject, has, in my conception of it, two great tasks allotted to it. 
It has to convince the public, in the first place, that the study of eugenics 
is one of the greatest and most pressing necessities of our age; that is its 
first task. It has to awaken public interest, to make the ordinary man think 
of the problems which are exercising the scientific mind at the present 
moment. It has also got to persuade him that the task which science has 
set itself in dealing with the eugenic problem is one of the most difficult and 
complex which it has ever undertaken. No mancan doreally good service 
in this great cause unless he believes not merely in its transcendent 
importance, but also in its special and extraordinary difficulty. TI am one 
of those who base their belief tn the future progress of mankind in most 
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departments upon the application of scientific method to practical life— 
(applause)—and, believe me, we are Only at the beginning of that movement. 
We are only at the beginning of this marriage between science and practice. 
Science—even modern science—is old; relatively old; but the application 
of science to practice is comparatively new. hope, and | believe, that 
among those new applications of science to practice that will be seen in the 
future, not the least important is that application which it is the business 
of this International Congress to further. Now, we have to admit that 
those who have given most thought to the problems which are included under 
the word eugenics—to the way in which the hereditary qualities of the 
race are transmitted—are those who at this moment take the darkest view 
= res effect of the complex causes which are now in Operation. J 
Ope their pessimism is excessive, but it is undoubtedly and unquestionably 
, but upon the hard consideration of hard facts; 
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to go back to the good old days of natural selection. But I do not believe 
that to be scientifically sound, I say nothing about its other aspects ; I do not 
believe it is scientifically sound. The truth is, we are very apt to use the 
word ‘fit ’’? in two quite different senses. We say that the ‘‘ fit’ survive ; 
but all that means is that those who survive are fit; they are fit because they 
survive, and they survive because they are fit. It really adds nothing to 
your knowledge of fitness. All it says is that here is a class or race or 
species, or whatever it may be, which does survive, and therefore is 
adapted to its surroundings. From a strictly biological point of view, 
that is all ‘‘ fit ’’ means. It is not all that we mean—all that the 
eugenist means. He does not mean that mere survival indicates fit- 
ness; he means something much more than that. He means that he 
has got ideals of what man ought to be, what the State ought to be, 
what society ought to be; and that these are not being carried out 
because we have not yet grasped the true way of dealing with the problems 
involved. Now, I should nave said myself that if you are to use language 
strictly, you ought never to attribute to nature any intentions whatever. 
You ought to say, ‘‘ Certain things happen.’’ Everything else is metaphor, 
and sometimes it is misleading metaphor. Jor instance, those who are 
interested in this subject will read constantly that in certain cases the 
biologically fit are diminishing in number through the diminution of their 
birth rate, and that the biologicaily unfit are increasing in number, because 
their birth rate is high. But, according to the true doctrine, as I conceive 
it, of natural selection, that is all wrong. The professional classes, who, 
we are told, now have families so small that it is impossible they should 
keep up their numbers—they are biologically unfit; for that very reason. 
Fitness means, and can only mean, if you are looking at it from a 
naturalistic point of view, that you are in harmony with your surroundings ; 
and if your numbers diminish, you are not in harmony with them. There 
is not that adaptation which fitness in the naturalistic sense implies. In the 
same way, when I am told—as J am told, I am afraid, with truth—that the 
number of the feeble-minded is greatly increasing, that can only mean, 
from a naturalistic point of view, that the feeble-minded are getting more 
adapted to their surroundings. (Laughter.) I really am not making 
either a verbal quibble or an ill-timed joke. It is all-important to remember, 
in my Opinion, that we are not going io imitate, and we do not desire to 
imitate, natural selection, which produces, and has no doubt produced, 
wonderful things in the way of organisms, such as man, but has produced 
very abominable things by precisely the same process. The whole point of 
eugenics is that we reject the standard of mere numbers. We do not say 
survival is everything; we deliberately say that it is not everything—that 
the feeble-minded man, even though he survives, is not so good as the good 
professional man, even though that professional man is only one of a class 
which does not keep up its numbers with an adequate birth-rate. The 
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truth is that we ought to have the courage of our opinions; and we must 
regard man as he is now as being, from the point of view of genetics, a 
wild animal. There may be—and there are—certain qualifications to that. 
I suppose there are, both among barbarous and civilised tribes, marriage 
customs, marriage laws, which have their root—I do not know whether in 
formulated laws of eugenics, but at all events which harmonise with what 
we now realise are sound laws of eugenics. Still, broadly speaking, man 
is a wild animal, and we have to admit that if we carry out to its logical 
conclusion the kind of scientific work which is being done by congresses of 
this sort, man is to become a domesticated animal. I am aware that that 
sort of phrase is liable to misinterpretation, but it is absolutely correct. 
The eugenist thinks, and must think, that he ought deliberately to consider 
the health, the character, the qualities of the succeeding generations. That 
is characteristic of domestication ; it is totally absent from animals in the 
wild state. Ultimately—not we of this generation or the next generation ; 
perhaps not for an unlimited number of years, but ultimately—we shall 
have to look at this question as an infinitely more complex aspect, an 
incomparably more difficult but also more important aspect, of the very kind 
of question with which we have to deal when we are dealing with the race 
of domestic animals, upon which so much of our happiness, indeed our 
existence, actually depends. I hope that does not sound too paradoxical or 
too extreme, but the very statement of it shows how enormously difficult 
is the problem with which we have to deal. It is not a problem of the 
individual, it is a problem of society. I sometimes see it stated that, 
after all, society is the sum of the individuals that compose it. In one 
sense, of course, that is trre—~a whole is always the sum of its parts. But 
in that sense it is an unmeaning and useless proposition. In the on] 
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man whose services to representative institutions and to colonial administra- 
tion are well known, whose presence here is an honour to us, and a proof 
of the interest with which eugenic matters are considered by our friends in 
other countries ; and who is therefore in every way worthy to respond to the 
toast which I have so unworthily proposed. Ladies and gentlemen, I ask 
you to drink to the toast of our guests from abroad. 

M. Paut Doumer, in responding, said: Je veux tout d’abord exprimer 
au tres Honorable M. A. J. Balfour ma gratitude personnelle pour ses trop 
aimables paroles, et lui dire combien les étrangers & la Grande-Bretagne 
sont flattés d’étre accueillis par l'homme d’Etat éminent que nous venons 
d’entendre. Je tiens aussi & dire au Comité d’organisation combien nous 
apprécions ses efforts lorsqu’il nous invite a méditer sur le probleme si 
délicat qui fait l’objet de ce Congrés sous V’égide du nom illustre que porte 
si allégrement le Major Darwin. Je m’adresse également & Mrs. Gotto, qui 
prodigue A tous les membres du Congrés renseignements utiles, paroles et 
sourires. Tout cela nous fait bien augurer de ce Congres, ot toutes les 
sciences ont été appellées & fournir les élements d’une science nouvelle, 
pour laque!!z il a fallu créer un mot nouveau. Av moment ou la vie des 
sociétés se transforme, ot les conditions de la sélection sont modifiées, il 
s’agit de trouver le secret de ces vertus viriles auxquelles nous devons 
d’avoir conquis terre et ciel. Pour que |’humanité continue Je cours 
glorieux de ses destinées, les efforts des hommes de bonne volonté ne sont 
pas superflus. Au nom des Francais venus a ce Congres un dernier mot : 
nous sommes les premiers & nous réjouir de votre accueil. L'histoire a 
étroitement uni Ia France et l’Angleterre; les deux peuples ont appris a 
s’apprécier aux grands coups qu’ils se sont portés. A Vaurore du siecle de 
la vapeur, on trouve les noms de nos grandes nations reunis dans les 
grandes inventions qui ont ouvert des voies nouveljes au genre humain: la 
marmite de Papin a précédé ]a marmite de Stephenson. Nous sommes amis ; 
nous pouvons compter les uns sur les autres. Je veux en remerciant nos 
hétes, lever mon verre 3 la gloire et & la prospérité de Angleterre. 

The Right Hon. the Lorp Mayor said: Mr. President, my Lords, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, the toast that I have to propose is ‘‘ The Eugenic 
Idea).’” Very well nave all the questions, or at least the leading questions, 
of eugenics in general been treated by Mr. Balfour and the last speaker. 
It devolyes upon me to think with what euphonics I can speak further of 
eugenics in such a distinguished assembly of ladies and gentlemen. 
Undoubtedly the opinion of mankind in general will endorse the idea of a 
better race of mankind. But before we become of the mazkind, we must 
become of the smaller kind; and this question of a better race aS fo toa 
deeper origin than simple treatment of mankind, except & insist upon 
educating mankind on the necessity of health in both parties with respect to 
future generations. I do not know how this can be fully carried out except 
through the persuasion of the masses of those who are not educated in 
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character or in any high sense of the future means of life. The great 
question of the present day in this country is the carelessness of the boys 
and girls who get married, as to what is to happen to their progeny. I have 
said these very words more than once in that home of charity in which I 
have the honour to live, at societies organised by generous and kind- 
hearted people for the relief of infancy and childhood—that if proper care 
had been exercised, by whom I do not like to say, no necessity for those 
societies would exist. I am told by my reverend friend my Lord Bishop 
here, that on one occasion I did remonstrate with a Bishop and clergy 
present, and said to them, ‘‘ Why do you marry these boys and girls, 
wholly unfit for the grave responsibility of a future generation? ’’ That is 
the point, ladies and gentlemen; and there comes in my difficulty of 
euphonics—in finding well-fitting words to express ihe sentiments of well- 
bred children. J will use the word demos as opportune. There is the 
crucial point of the whole thing: it is in the cottage where these eugenics 
must be taught. They are already known and largely practised, as we see 
if we lock round upon our friends right and left who are married, under 
conditions wholly different from the marriages that so unhappily and so 
unfortunately exist elsewhere. Here is a social problem of the greatest 
importance, and how it is to be got at I should not like to say this 
evening, except by impressing it as often as we can, as firmly and forcibly 
as we Can, upon all the youth of the proletariat, or of that generation who 
are at the present moment answerable for the major part of all these 
difficulties. I daresay my statements may be questioned ; I shall be glad 
if they are. But at the same time they are the result of many years of 
observation as an active practitioner of the medical profession. 
With all the responsibility that attaches to that position. 
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of the brotherhood of Eugenists of the United States. ‘Their number, and 
the popular interest in the subject were increasing rapidly, and they expected 
much from this Congress. Such a gathering would have been impossible two 
years ago; and gratitude was due to the President and the Hon. Secretary 
of the Eugenics Education Society for bringing it about. They hoped that 
out of the Congress would grow a small permanent international body, to 
act as a medium of communication between representatives of the eugenic 
idea throughout the world, and that the Congress would stimulate scientific 
research in regard to eugenics. Two years previously he had brought to 
Europe what his society thought was a new discovery in regard to blood- 
analysis, but he found that it was already known in Rome. This illustrated 
the need of communication. They hoped through the Congress to obtain 
wider scientific facts, which were especially needed in America. He 
concluded by submitting the toast of Success to the Congress. 

Major Darwin, in reply, after warmly welcoming the guests, said that 
they hoped this would be the first of a series of Congresses. The science of 
eugenics was young—almost a baby science; conditions in different countries 
varied greatly, and the laying down of extensive and very definite pro- 
grammes of reform suitable for all could not be expected to form part of 
their proceedings. Their main aim should for the present be to make the 
meaning of the word eugenics more widely known and to show that their 
aims were as practical as those of politicians. Politicians aimed at securing 
immediate benefits, not wholly without reference to votes. Eugenists were 
looking to the lot of future generations ; and, being unable directly to affect 
their environment, they had to work largely through the agency of heredity. 
In fact the Congress was assembled to discuss all possible methods of 
benefiting future generations mainly by improving their inborn qualities ; 
or, in other words, to consider our duties to posterity in view of our know- 
ledge of the laws of heredity. Wide differences of opinion were certain to 
exist as to the methods. The subject was of enormous importance; for 
whether our civilisation was to be progressive or retrograde depended. they 
held, on the success or failure of the eugenic movement, a struggle to last 
for many years to come. 

The meeting then adjourned to another room, where a conversazione took 
place. 
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SECTION 1.—BIOLOGY AND EUGENICS. 
THURSDAY, JULY 2sth, MORNING SESSION. 


Major Darwin, who presided, after welcoming the delegates and 
members, delivered the Presidential Address(’). 

Prof. V. Grorrripa-Ruccert’s paper on ‘f The So-Called Laws of 
Heredity in Man,’’ in the author’s absence, was read by Dr. Lindsay(?). 

Dr. Apert (Paris) said that the difficulty of elucidating the laws of 
human heredity was shown by the publications of the Galton Laboratory. 
The laws established by the study of animals and vegetables seemed largely 
inapplicable to man. The rules of Naudin and Mendel were rarely borne 
out when applied to humanity. Yet it was unthinkable that the laws of 
heredity for. man were different from those of other living creatures. It was 
only that the difficulties were greater in the study of the human species, on 
account of the practical impossibility of experiment, and such perturbing 
influences as correlation of characters, gametic associations, imperfections of 
dominance and recessiveness, and the absence of pure races of men. Never- 
theless, as M. Giuffrida-Ruggeri had shown, certain characters (blue eyes, 
fair hair, etc.) in man did behave as Mendelian recessives, and 
he (M. Apert) had tried to show that the so-called ache Alougo- 
ligue behaved as a Mendelian dominant. Morphological, physio- 
logical or pathological abnormalities appearing suddenly in a human family, 
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maladies,’’ on the other hand, consanguinity should be a bar io marriage— 
however remote the relationship. Unfortunately, not all the transmissible 
maladies could at present be accurately placed in these categories. 

Dr. Raymonp Peart read his paper on ‘‘ The Inheritance of 
Fecundity ’’ (4). 

Prof. Punnett spoke of the great interest and importance of Dr. Pearl’s 
communication. He had upset all the cherished ideas of the poultryman 
in regard to egg-production, and the selection of hens for breeding purposes ; 
but he had given the explanation. It was from the human standpoint that 
fecundity was most important. Evidence had long seemed to show that 
fecundity (such as twinning) was inherited in particular strains. In sheep, 
to increase the yield of twins, they selected a ram which had been a twin. 
This quality was also likely to be inherited in man. He had seen a pedigree 
intended to illustrate the inheritance of a vicious nature, but it did illustrate 
the inheritance of multiple birtns. It showed a large number of triplets 
within a few hundred people, and at least one instance of four at a birth. 
The former occurred only once in about 8,000 times in normal births, and 
the latter was still rarer—only once in nearly a million. Workers on eugenic 
problems were sometimes criticised for experimenting with apparently 
useless things, such as sweet peas; Dr. Pearl had shown that such work 
might produce useful results. It was the fact that the problem of sex-limited 
inheritance had been worked out as regards colours in chickens that led Dr. 
Pearl to study it in relation to fecundity. But the interpretation of the 
colour experiments had been suggested by some experiments on moths, and 
this in turn by experiments on sweet peas. 

Prof. Serci’s paper, on ‘‘ Variation and Heredity in Man,’’(*) was read 
by Prof. A. C, Haddon, who prefaced it by explaining the difference 
between Prof. Sergi’s classification of cranial types and that generally 
adopted. 

Dr. SELIGMAN said that extremely little was known about the matters 
discussed by Prof. Sergi, who held that the physical characters of race 
were stable within such a comparatively short period as historic time except, 
when not modified, by contact with a new race. He had thus been led to 
postulate an Afro-European race, distributed on both sides of the Mediter- 
ranean. Recent research in North-East Africa had led to important conclu- 
sions, but had not invalidated Prof. Sergi’s views. Yet there was a series of 
facts which, by themselves or in conjunction, gave rise to a primd facie case 
against the persistence of racial characters, even for short periods, except 
under uniform conditions. Prof. Ridgway had stated that the assumption 
that identity or similarity of type implied identity of race ‘‘ did not bear 
the test of scientific examination. It left altogether out of consideration 
the effect of environment in changing racial types, and that in no long 
time.’’ Sergi laid great stress on the penetration of new elements and the 
effects of migration. With this the speaker agreed. There were instances 
() Problems in Eugenics, p. 47: {°) Ibid. Italian, p. 9. English, p. 16 
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THURSDAY, JULY esthh AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The chair was taken by M. Yves Delage, Hon. President of the French 


Consultative Committee. 
Prof. RK. C. Punnett(?) gave a lantern lecture on ‘‘ Eugenics and 


He said tat a knowledge of heredity was of the first importance 


Genetics. ’’ 
for eugenics. It was the common ground of the eugenist and the student of 
genetics. The latter, having ampler control of his materia), came into 


contact with aspects of the problem which were hardly within the ken of 
the eugenist. He (Prof. Punnett) would lay before the Congress some of 
the latest results of genetic analysis. By lantern-slides he showed the results 
of crossing black and white rosecombs, the black being dominant and the 
white recessive. The first generation produced were all] black ; in the next 
there were three of the dominant black form to one of the recessive white. 
Numbers of such cases, illustrating Mendel’s principle of the segregation of 
characters during the formation of the germ-cells, had been worked out in 
plants and animals; and for a few characters in man transmission had been 
shown to follow the same lines. With brachydactyly (double-jointedness in 
the hands), a marriage between a person possessing this character who had 
derived it from only one parent, and a normal, would give equal numbers 
of normal and affected in the offspring. The test of the Mendelian 
expectation was always applied, but hitherto few human cases had fallen 
in clearly with the simple Mendelian inheritance of characters. A dominant 
character was not found to become gradually attenuated by repeated crossing 
with the recessive form. Repeated crossing of the black with the white 
bantam did not result in birds of intermediate pigmentation; neither did 
human pedigrees support the supposition where they were sufficiently exten- 
sive to provide data. Brachydactylous children to-day were as deformed, 
and relatively as numerous, as their ancestors, though for four generations 
there had been no matings except with normals. Again in a case of night- 
blindness, after nearly three centuries of mating with normals, the defect 
was as marked as ever in those in whom it occurred. The Habsburg lip 
was as unmistakable in King Alfonso and his children as in the Emperor 
Maximilian. Nearly all human abnormalities seemed to behave as 
dominants to the normal form. This was eugenically fortunate, since a 
dominant was much easier to extirpate than a recessive. With respect to a pair 
of alternative characters, a population was Commonly mixed, containing both 
dominants and recessives. It had been assumed that, with random mating, 
the dominant would gradually get the upper hand. Was this the case? 
Were brown eyes, ¢.g-, establishing themselves at the expense of the non. 
browns? The idea that they might arose from the fact that the word 
““ dominant ’? suggested an unjustified connotation. Mr. G. H. Hardy had 
shown that, other things being equal, dominants and recessives were on 
Precisely the same footing. Human defects being commonly dominant, it 
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material facts had been misrepresented. The interpretation of facts of 
heredity in terms of Mendelian factors was attracting much attention. It 
made possible valuable deductions as to the nature of the variations studied, 
but of their origin and causes it taught us little that was definite. One 
method of studying these problems would be the investigation of 
standardised material in a changed environment. Such investigation was 
costly, but from the eugenic as well as the genetic point of view it was 
enormously important. ‘The lecturer concluded by expressing the hope that 
some imaginative millionaire would endow research on these lines. 

Mr. J. T. Cunnincitam said that Mendelism was not synonymous with 
genetics. The latter was the study of heredity in its largest sense. 
Mendelism held that characters always segregated after crossing. In cases 
when the results of experiment did not agree with the expectation, the 
Mendelians, instead of considering whether their doctrine might not be 
absolutely true, assumed the finality of their doctrine, and sought for new 
factors which segregated in the way they assumed. These were often 
entitely imaginary. He had been working recently at some Mendelian 
experiments, and had found distinct evidence that in some cases segregation 
did not occur completelv. He adduced cases conflicting with Prof. 
Punnett’s statements concerning the transmission of colour in fowls, Since 
segregation was not always complete, the doctrine of units of heredity and 
variation was not proved. Mendelians, and eugenists in general, should 
bear that fact carefully in mind. 

Mr. Mupce said that many of the characters transmitted from one 
generation to another were themselves not simple, but composed of a union 
of two or more substances which must affect the character. This was very 
manifest in animals; in human organisms it was both more manifest and 
more important. Moreover, we had to deal not only with segregation of 
characters in ine germ-cell, but also with characters segregated in the body - 
cells when the organism was developed from the germ-cells; that is, with 
somatic segregation. Mr. Cunningham had overlooked this. His result 
could be quite well explained on Mendelian grounds ; hence his criticism of 
the Mendelian doctrine was hardly fair. It did not necessarily follow that, 
although some genetic factors had been brought in, the manifestation of 
them was going to be identical. To take a hypothetical case. Assume a 
factor which stimulated growth of tissue. Suppose the two factors brought 
into the gamete were, in the course of the segregation of the body-cells, 
landed among the nerve-cells. This would result in a great growth of nerve- 
cell tissue, and might produce genius, But if the same two factors tumed 
into the dermal and sub-dermal cells of the skin, they might produce some- 
thing very -ifferent—pessibly cancer. The same two characteristics put 
into a race might produce totally different characters. Mr. Punnett had 
referred to two pedigrees on the inheritance of mental defectiveness. In 
one case it bred true; in another, the defective individual arose from parents 
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that enormous differences would accrue. Death hit very heavily at ‘’ ex- 
treme’’ births. He further showed how this force, tending to produce 
greater variability in the stock, was controlled by alteration in life expectancy 
and fertility. 

Dr. Soren Hansen showed a table iilustrating the fecundity of 994 
Danish feeble-minded persons, graded according to age at parturition, and 
its variation from the fecundity of normal persons of corresponding age. 

Prof. Enrico Morserui’s(*) conclusions on ‘‘ Ethnic Psychology and 
the Science of Eugenics ’’ were read by Mr. Marshall. 

Dr. Manouvrier said that it was most important to define a science 
exactly at its formation, as it was very difficult subsequently to change its 
definition. On this account he desired to criticise the definition and the 
position of eugenics. The practical purpose of eugenics, as conceived by 
Galton, made it in effect a branch of hygiene, and the means of attaining 
its purpose were declared to be agencies under social contro]. This part of 
the definition seemed to him to need enlargement, otherwise an important 
part of the means to be taken to improve the qualities of the race would be 
omitted. There existed, or should exist in the future, a private eugenic 
hygiene, needing no social eontrol. As Galton had had in view only socially 
controllable. agencies when framing his definition, it belonged to this 
Congress to extend the definition so far as the logical implications of eugenics 
demanded extension. This could be done by omitting from Galton’s 
phrase the words ‘‘ under social control.’? So defined, eugenics would be 
the study of all possible means to racial improvement; but they could still 
distinguish between those which could and should de placed under social 
control and those which should be left to individual choice. Social 
contro] could deal, for example, with the prevention of parenthood in the 
cases of epileptics, alcoholics, insane, imbeciles, etc. But future develop- 
ments of biology and genetics would doubtless indicate considerations which 
should govern the choice of marriage-partners—considerations of age, 
temperament, physical and mental hereditary dispositions, deep-seated 
peculiarities of individual character. There might be a discipline prescribing 
the kind of individual life which would have the best influence upon 
conception and gestation, to enable people to know the eugenic effect of 

their conduct. The same associations of qualities which made consanguineous 
marriages dangerous occurred in cases where there was no consanguinity. 
Qualities in the parents not exceeding the normal degree might be carried to 
the pathological degree in the offspring. This explained the frequent 
connection between genius and madness or imbecility. In all these cases 
there could be no question of social control, yet eugenics was obviously 
concerned with them. Consequently eugenics should be subdivided into two 
sections, one concerned with social hygiene, the other with private hygiene. 
Eugenics was an art, or an application of a science ; and such application 
was always more complex than was the science applied. The science of 

(7) Problems in Eugenics. [Italian, p. 58 English, p. 60. 
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the foreign-born women according to the country of origin and relative 
fecundity. ‘The number of childless wives among the native-born was much 
larger than among any section of the immigrant population. More Roman 
Catholic women were mothers, and fewer were childless, than Protestants, 
anda larger proportion of Jewish women were mothers than Roman Catholics, 
but there was a dewnward tendency in the birth-rate among every element 
of the population. Against the theory of the advantages of small families, 
Dr. Hoffman urged that a considerable proportion of artists, scientists, in- 
ventors, etc., had been children of large families, and he made reference 
to the Russian chemist, Mendeléeff, who was the seventeenth child of his 
mother, and a most important acquisition to mankind. Against the conten- 
tion that the small family was improved in quality—physical, moral, and 
economic—he asserted that this could not be sustained by an appeal to the 
facts. Of course, he said, an ever-increasing preponderance of the foreign- 
born population would menace the perpetuation of English principles of 
government, which had been dominant in American life since the earliest 
settlement of the country. If the so-called superior class, he said, including 
the better educated people of trained intelligence and superior morality, 
persistently reduced their families there must necessarily be a preponderating 
quality of the opposite and less desirable types.* He believed emphatically 
in race pride for every element of the population and the duty of rearing 
norma] families as a prerequisite of good citizenship, and acquiesced in a 
high standard of public morality. In any event, he said, no good could 
come to the nation from the children not born, and that the argument 
was best summed up in the retort of an Italian labourer to his employer’s 
sneering reference to his children as a lot of brats, ‘‘ May be they will be 
more good some day than the ones you haven’t got.’” 

Dr. Murray Leste said the diminution of native-born in proportion to 
foreign-born population was not confined to Rhode Island. Ina the East 
End of London the same phenomenon was wonderfully manifested. Dr. 
Hoffman’s figures showing the relation between birth rate and religion were 
most interesting, and proved that the inculcation from early childhood of 
the function of parenthood as a religious duty had a considerable effect in 
increasing the population among the adherents of the religion in question. 
Mr. Hoffman had not given his opinion as to the causes of the reduction, 
Did he think questions of climate and environment bore any relation to it? 
There was a similar ratio between rural and urban populations. Few 
families endured for more than three generations in London or New York 
City. He agreed with Dr. Hoffman that the facts disclosed a serious 


menace, both in England and America; but he desired more explanation of 
, g > 
them. 

* For a more extended discussion of this question, see the article by Dr. Hoffman on 


ss The Decline in the Birth Rate,” North American Review, May, 1909. See also his “* Race 
Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro,” New York, 1896. 
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Prof. Houssay said that Dr. Marie’s generalisation that the first 
children of alcoholics were generally the best, and the subsequent ones 
progressively worse, had been further verified by experiments on chickens. 
It might be regarded as a general law of biology, not a peculiarity of the 


human species. 
Prof. Prorrz then read the paper on Neo-Malthusianism which will be 


found on p. 179. 

Dr. DryspaLe calcujated that the movement he represented (the Neo- 
Malthusian League) had been the cause of a reduction of 25 millions in the 
number of births throughout the civilized world since 1876. The movement 
stood for race-hygienic principles. It had also laid much stress on qualitative 
improvement, as well as quantitative reduction in the birth rate, had urged 
the poor to restrict their families in accordance with their incomes, and 
advocated early marriage as a cure for many of the evils which circulate 
race-poisons. 

Miss Rees urged that if the struggle for life among the upper classes 
could be lessened by limiting the supply of the lower classes, this would go 
far towards making possible more liberty, intellectual, moral and emotiona!. 
The methods which had been used by the upper classes in limiting their 
families were obviously hygienic. Liberty was impossible for women if 
they were overburdened by the production of too many children. 

Dr. Lucien Marcw said that the apologetic of neo-Malthusianism was 
based on the danger of a too rapid increase of population. Yet in all the 
countries where, in the nineteenth century, population had _ increased 
(England, Germany, the United States, etc.) wealth had increased yet more 
rapidly, whereas in such countries as Bohemia and Ireland a stationary or 
declining population had coincides with an increase of poverty. 

Prof. Pioerz, replying on the discussion, said that neo-Malthusianism 
had attended to the quality of offspring only as within the family. But 
that was not the principal point from the eugenic standpoint. The case 
against Malthusianism was its tendency to diminish the better classes 
within a people, to reduce the numbers of those nations which represented 
the best races of mankind, and therefore to reduce their importance relatively 
to the rest of humanity. He hoped that out of the interest in eugenics would 

spring a movement strong enough to induce the upper classes to increase 
their families, and bring the higher nations to a larger birth rate again. 
The actual birth rate was declining in Germany, though this fact was 
partly concealed by the excess of births over deaths. An increased birth rate 
would be necessary to enable the Western world to compete successfully with 
the yellow races. 

Dr. Louzs Querton (Brussels) spoke on the subject of his paper 
on ‘‘ The Practical Organisation of Eugenic Action ’’(*). 

(') Preblems in Eugenics. French, p. 141. English, p, 146. 
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percentage of fifth or tenth-born, and this was said to prove the inferiority 
of the early-born. But as the later-born were generally infants, it only 
really proved that children were too young to develop consumption or go into 
the penitentiary. Anything could be proved by such a statistical method. 
In this audience, many of the people had younger brothers and sisters ; 
therefore it was certain that the number of early-born persons present was 
greatly in excess of the number of later-born. That did not prove the mental 
superiority of the early-born. (The speaker attempted by bringing forward 
other instances to establish the zeductio ed absurdum of the argument he 
opposed.) The method was fundamentally fallacious when applied to any 
classification limited to adult life, or to any body of persons among whom 
adults predominated. Again, it was maintained that the number of children 
in families of tuberculous parents was larger than the normal, and this was 
** proved’’ by going to institutions, asking the patients how many there 
were in each of their families, and dividing the total of inmates by the total 
number of families represented. But obviously, in a family of ten, the 
chance that some member of it would be in the institution was ten times 
greater than in a family of one. To compare such figures with the average 
of the general population was to compare unlike quantities, and so to 
deceive. 

Alderman RaFFLEs-BuLLay urged the importance of parents communicat- 
ing to their children at the right period the knowledge of the facts and laws of 
the continuation of the species. The greatest danger to young people arose 
from their ignorance, through which they fell into errors which not only 
lasted for their lives, but vitiated or prevented the propagation of further 
generations. Teachers should have authority from parents for communi- 
cating the necessary knowledge to children. 

Dr. Querton briefly replied. 

Dr. C. B. Davenport’s(?) paper on ‘‘ Marriage Laws and Customs ”’ 
was read by Dr. Raymond Pearl. 

Dr. MjéEn said that in the Scandinavian countries the question had 
been discussed whether it would be possible to arrange medical examination 
before marriage. This important subject had been thrust upon public 
attention by the Women’s Society of Stavanger, which in 1908 had sent a 
resolution on the subject to the Government. He (Dr. Mj6en) had proposed 
as an alternative resolution that two declarations, not more than six months 
old, should be submitted by the marrying couple, stating that neither suffered 
from any disease or weakness which could constitute a hindrance to the 
marriage or a danger to the health of the partner or the offspring. These 
should be shown to the relations on both sides. They should be procured 
from a legally authorised doctor, paid by the public authorities and forbidden 
to receive any fee from the bride or bridegroom. The basis of this plan 
was that certain sicknesses in the latent state could not be detected by the 
Physician, while to grant a certificate wrongly would be worse than not to 

("} Problems in Eugenics, p. 151. 
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faarriage to which mankind had readily submitted, and the deduction was 
that in future mankind could be controlled by other restrictions directed 
along eugenic lines. They had to ask whether this was really the line of 
progress, or whether eugenics must not rather seek to educate and direct the 
natura] eugenic forces within the individua], Those who held the latter 
view would find a great reinforcement of their conviction in Ellen Key’s 
Love and Marriage. 

M. QuERTON maintained that doctors were the first to recognise the 
difficulty of utilising certificates for marriage. 

Dr. Duntop said that eugenic progress depended on the selection of 
births, They had to he limited; therefore the best should be selected. 
The papers just read bore out the contention that dysgenic propagation 
could be prevented without preventing marriage. 

Mr. GLaDstone Said that in the lower classes marriage was regulated 
by the emotions ; in the upper classes by the mind and the will. The evil 
results of the haphazard mating of the lower classes could be prevented 
only by education—not by law, since, despite law, human nature would 
insist On marriage. 

Miss WoopaLL appealed for education for those who had no idea of 
the prevalence of venerea] disease. Girls and women especially went blind- 
fold into marriage, not knowing that they might be ruined for life by such 
causes. The Congress ought to appeal for legislation denying lega! marriage 
to anyone infected with venereal disease. Nurses went into hospital ignorant 
of the danger they were facing; even from the breath of some of their 
patients they might catch incurable eye-disease. 

The Cuairman said that this was a subject on which the Eugenics 


Education Society had taken action. 
Prof. Epear said that under present-day educational and social conditions, 


educated men, who ought to be fathers, were deferring marriage until late 
in life, and those who married had few or no children. The State was 
bound sooner or later to put a premium on the marriage of hea}thy people 
and the production of healthy children. Clergymen, doctors, teachers, and 
the like, with incomes of from 4200 to £400 a year. could not have 
families without foregoing a great many of the ordinary pleasures of life. 
They had no benefit from the State except a reduction of income-tax of 
7s. 6d. for each child under sixteen, More should be done to encourage 
those who were bold enough to marry and self-denying enough to have 
children; and something should be done to encourage or compe! the 
bachelor to undertake some of the responsibility of life. The shirking 
Was exceedingly selfish, and it made things harder socially for the married. 
The single man with £500 a year was comparatively wealthy, and could 
Set a standard which was impossible to his colleague with a fairly large 
family, Therefore the State should tax bachelors above a certain age, and 
tax also, proportionately, those who, being married, had no children, or 
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less than a certain number ; it should also do something positively for those 
who were patriotic enough to marry and have healthy children for the good 
of the community. 


The Chairman then declared the session closed. 


FRIDAY, JULY 26th. AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Gen. vON BarDELEBEN took the chair. 

bas BLEECKER VAN WAGENEN gave a discourse embodying the in- 
formation contained in his published paper('). His committee had 
found that most of the easily-accessible information as to the result 
of sterilisation in various American States was scientifically ne. 
and they had therefore made a thorough investigation of case-histories d 
heredity-histories of individuals, in order to discover the actual result os 
sterilisation, in cases both of normal and sub-normal eet peace 
report now presented was only a preliminary one, and the did ae 
justified in basing conclusions on the limited data available ‘ O “ a iy 
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represent a widespread popular demand, but resulted Sons t Se 
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the State which contained criminals, feeble-minded, drunkards, drug-fiends, 
epileptics, etc., should be examined by a board which should decide whether 
they should be operated upon. Not a great deal had been done. (See 
statistics for Indiana(?)). The story of Indiana had been spread 
over the world, and a good deal exaggerated. The operations had 
not been so extensive nor the results so general as commonly reported. 
The Committee had talked with a number of persons who had undergone the 
operation voluntarily, and a few compulsorily. In the former cases there 
was no evidence that the operation had produced any radical change in the 
individuals except that they were no longer capable of procreation. Most 
of them testified that they were better able to concentrate their minds on 
their daily work, and that they had put on flesh and could sleep better than 
before. Those who had been compulsorily operated upon were inclined to 
complain about it. In California theseoperations had for a year been practised 
upon women as well as men—insane, epileptic, and feeble-minded. (Seep. 469.) 
In each case a thorough study of the heredity-history of the individual had 
been made. He (Mr. van Wagenen) offered no hrief for sterilisation ; far 
from it. He believed that their legisiation had come too soon, and wished 
that none of it had been enacted. Sterilisation had, of course, been 
practised throughout the history of man, and was no doubt being practised 
in all countries to-day. In the States that had no law on the subject, it 
was being practised without law, but with the consent of the individual— 
except in the case of the hopelessly insane. Since, then, this thing was 
happening, whether they liked it or not, it behoved all earnest seekers for 
social betterment who desired to get rid of degeneracy and wretchedness, to 
investigate the problem with an impartial mind, that further scientific 
knowledge of the subject might be acquired. 

A discussion by way of question and answer then took place, of which 
the following is a summary : 

Question : What guides the surgeon as to the mental capability of persons 
confined in asylums? 

Answer: We have no information that any criterion has been adopted. 

Question: In the case of criminals, had the operation any effect on their 
criminality ¢ 

Answer: So far as known, no. The type was also criminally defective. 
All those who were operated upon, being criminals, were primarily 
degenerates. They were almost all sex-perverts, many of the most pro- 
nounced type. : 

Question: Shovld not a clear distinction be drawn between sterilisation 
as such, and castration. which involved sterilisation, to avoid the misrepre- 
sentation from which eugenics was suffering ? 

Answer: Ves. The term “‘sterilisation’’ was inclusive, and not 
intended to designate any particular form of operation. The specific terms 
vasectomy, ovariotomy, etc., could be used. 

() Problems in Eugenics, p. 468. 
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by-product of slums, No matter what his crime may have been, there was 
no warrant for assuming that he was the victim of certain qualities which 
would be transmitted to his progeny. The confirmed criminal often had in 
him the potentialities of good things. His very resistance to law and order 
showed a power of reaction. Did not Mr. van Wagenen think that most of 
the objects ne had in view would be effected by an intelligent, strictly 
administered system of segregation? And did he not think this Congress 
would do well to appoint an international committee to frame a scheme of 
segregation, taking account of the various types of crime, of the ages of the 
persons, ete. ? 

Dr. PapiLLavuLt said that the State, from the noblest motives, had 
become responsible for the maintenance of the infirm and degenerate. It 
now found itself constrained to reduce their number, as the cost of their 
maintenance increased unceasingly. But the measures by which the State 
could interfere with family hygiene and individual selection were detrimental 
to personal liberty and responsibility, and this was worse than the expendi- 
ture. Its action might also involve errors, for the laws of heredity were 
substantially unknown. Galton and his disciples had not succeeded in 
elucidating these laws in detail. In the case of criminals, certain of their 
characteristics were transmitted by heredity, but those due to the environ- 
ment were not reproduced ; and science was not yet able to distinguish these. 
How could a State functionary decide such grave issues? They should 
seek advice only from science. With this view, M. Cruppi had instituted 
at the Ministry of Justice a Commission of Criminology, and, in conformity 
with his conclusions, M. Briand tad presented to the Chamber a scheme for 
an Office of Criminology, which had been accepted, for the purpose of 
making investigations in regard to criminals. 

At this point Major Darwin took the chair. 

Dr. DryspaLe said sterilisation was a method of very limited 


applicability. It was suited only to those persons who were suffciently 
responsible to be at liberty, and yet unfit, and too irresponsible voluntarily 
to avoid parenthood. This small section presented a much less important 
problem than the vast mass of the poor, who, if they had the knowledge, 
would be only too glad not to produce children with inherent taint, Lead 
was a racia] poison, but poor women often took it to produce miscarriage. 
If the poor had adequate opportunities of avoiding parentage, defective 
germ-plasm would be rapidly eliminated. 

Mr. VAN WAGENEN, in reply, said that at the time he did not advise sterilisa- 
tion by law. Hehad no data on the relation between criminality and the age 
of parents. He heartily agreed :n the main with Sir J. Macdonnell, but it 
was becoming more and more evident that a large proportion of criminals 
Were true defectives, and that criminality must be considered in relation to 
its causes, which often lay in defective mentality, and so probably in heredity. 


He agreed that it would be well to have an international committee on 
c 
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segregation, and alsoon sterilisation, These two things should be considered 
together. As to the proportion of defectives to population, he could onl 
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SECTION Isa.—EDUCATION AND EUGENICS. 
SATURDAY, JULY 27th. MORNING SESSION. 


Major Darwin presided. 

Prof. Samuet G. Saitu(*) said the idea of eugenics was as old as Plato. 
Moses had said a great deal about eugenics, and the Book of Deuteronomy 
gave the first principles of it from the Hebrew point of view. The early 
eugenists were poets, philosaphers and lawgivers ; to-day the subject had 
fallen into the hands of the biologists, whohad a way of monopolising things, 
and deserved great credit for their vigour and their usefulness to society. He 
had chosen the subject of the new social consciousness because it implied a 
psychological basis for their work, rather than a merely biological one. 
Lester Ward had been the first to point out that social development was 
animated by passions and desires. This psychological progress in the past 
had been largely unconscious ; the time had now come to make it intelligent 
and purposeful. The great feature of modern times was the mastery of the 
State over other forms of social organisation. It had dominated the Church, 
and still more the home. The State set ethical and physical standards, and 
forced the parent to show himself fit to train his child, or else took the 
child as its own ward. The social consciousness, however, was not simply 
political or economic or religious, but was as complex as all the various 
interests of the groups subsumed under it. The more interests individuals 
participated in, the more complex society became, and the more efficient as 
an instrument of the social will. The great task of society was to impress 
on the rising generation the content of the social mind. This consisted of 
those ideas, traditions, passions and ambitions which any social group held 
in common. The child was plastic to all these influences. The State had a 
right to protect itself from its own wards, by prohibiting marriage to the 
feeble-minded, the insane, and the pauper. Itcould only do this effectively 
by the custody of the women. Feeble-minded women could not be protected 
simply by prohibiting them from marrying. The criminal class were in an 
entirely different realm. Between 1850 and 3860 it was found in France 
that of all the persons put on trial, from zz to 19 per thousand had some 
criminal taint in their family ; but the general population also had x2 per 
thousand, so that the only way to get rid of crime in France on the theory 
of segregation was to lock up all Frenchmen. We had come to see that 
men’s inheritance consisted chiefly in strength or weakness. In many places, 
more feeble-minded people were the offspring of tuberculous parents than of 
feeble-minded, If he bad to choose a father for himself, he would rather 
have a robust burglar than a consumptive bishop, though he would be glad 
to be promptly adopted into some other family. @rdinary human mating 
had usually worked very well. Men sought beauty and women strength, 
and nature tended to slough off the unfit. But economic considerations 
©Pposed to the natural instinct that governs sex-selection a convention which 

C) Problems in Eugenics, p. 480. 
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by lives of sensual indulgence had unfitted themselves for parenthood. 
Prof. Smith nad said that marriage and maternity were not synonymous 
terms. That was especially true of the upper classes. But they ought to 
be. They had become divorced because of the prevalence of unwilling 
motherhood. The separation of these ideas in the mind of the young must 
inevitably lead to mora] decay, as well as race-suicide. Jit parenthood 
could not be encouraged by offering prizes, but by dignifying it and making 
it a matter o£ conscious self-control. The new social consciousness 
demanded that the artificial sterilisation of marriage should become a thing 
ef the past. Prof. Smith had touched a deep note when he said that 
eugenics was a matter of psychical and ethical import. She had been 
startled by his assertion that nearly all children were born well ; if that were 
true, eugenics would never have been dreamed of. When it was said that 
out of Goo only 22 were badly born, it would probably be truer to reverse 
the statement. 

Madame Dore said that her personal experience of the last 20 years 
made her confident of the success of the movement for man improvement. 
It would be recognised that in obeying the laws of eugenics man would be 
doing the best service, both to himself as an individual and to future 
generations. She suggested that the substitution of mechanical for manual 
work made the reduction of the birth rate possible, and would tend to raise 
the standard of living. : 

Mrs. Hensiey said the notion that the bearing of a child endowed a 
woman with knowledge she did not before possess was a delusion. It was 
most important that children should receive proper teaching on sex matters 
in reply to their natural questions. If these questions were put aside, they 
were carried elsewhere and answered in an improper manner. 

Dr. SaLeesy said there might be a difference between supreme genius, 
such as that of Wagner and Beethoven, and talent. Prof. Smith had 
omitted Bach, who did not support his theory. ‘The inheritance of talent, 
which was Probably much less complex, might be more demonstrable than 
that of genius. The latter was probably due to a happy combination of a 
vast number of Mendelian units, which could only in the rarest cases be thrown 
into one or ive germ-cells. If genius was an aggregation of co-ordinated 
talents, it might be demonstrated that some of them were inheritable. In 
the second edition of ‘‘ Hereditary Genius ’’ Galton admitted that that 
book was wrongly named, and that it should have been called « Hereditary 
Talent ’’ or ** Hereditary Ability.”” It was true that parents who had lost 
limbs had children who were physically complete; but if the defect in the 
Parents were genetic, the Precisé opposite would happen. Certain forms of 
Paralysis, for example, were invariably transmitted. 

Miss Jounson thought Prof. Smith must have been joking when he said 
ae children were well born. As a social worker she knew of crowds 

children who were not SO; 300,000 feeble-minded were registered. Could 
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to men—women. had smaller chests and did not need so much fresh air. 
Every individual was unique, because there were so many possibilities of 
combination in the organs of the body and the cells of the brain that 
nobody could ever discover the law of the combinations. This showed the 
fundamental fallacy of projecting the doctrine of heredity into the future. 
Character was as unpredictable as finger-prints. Strong bodies could be 
bred, but the strength of men lay not in their limbs but in the nervous system 
and brain—that was, in a system which had never been and never could be 
explored. But we could have group organisation, an English language, 
surroundings that would produce a certain tvpe; and by improving the 
surroundings we could improve the type. Shakespeare could have done 
nothing among the Hottentots, or Beethoven among the Alaskans. He 
believed in eugenics ; he wanted children to be well born; but the environ- 
ment was the supremely important thing. 

Dr. Raout Dupuy’s paper on ‘‘ Backward Children ’ 

Dr. ScHILLER(*) said he would refer only to three points: (1) the 
biological failure of civilization: (2) the fact that this failure was largely 
a failure in education ; (3) the necessity for action. The essential difference 
between men and animals was that men largely determined the conditions of 
survival in social life, and could alter them. Hence the possibility of 
eontra-selection : society could favour the existence of qualities which could 
not exist but fer the social organisation. Another fact was that society 
could make mistakes, and in aiming at certain ends could bring about 
effects which it had not intended, and which were contrary to its purpose. 
Civilization was acting like a man in a story told by Herodotus, who walked 
in his garden with a stick and knocked off the heads! of the tallest poppies. 
The tact that civilization was doing this not from ill-will but from stupidity 
It might make it more hopeful—though he 
So long as civilisation was so 


> was next read(*). 


did not make it any better. 
did not know that stupidity was curable. 
organised as to produce this result, it had to be regarded as a deadly enemy 


to the human race. As to the educational failure of which he had spoken, 
we had not provided the youth of the upper classes with sufficient motives to 
make the best of themselves. It was made too easy, too attractive and too 
pleasant for them to eliminate themselves. He was speaking not of one 
generation but of a number of generations. Here was a great field for 
eugenics. It could uphold a new moral ideal. This would appeal only to 
some, but it might strengthen the will-to-live and the life-affirming instincts 
sufficiently to render the intellectually superior material at the top of society 
Tesistant to the temptations of its position. He had shown in his paper 
how this moral ideal could with comparatively small changes be brought to 


bear on the organisation of our educational system. He had also pointed 


Out the uniqueness of that system, which was highly Darwinian in organisa- 
font and Gweieds Te was, therefore, theoretically possible, given time 
(*) Problems in Eugenics. French, p. 428. English, p. 442. (*) Ibid. p. 162. 
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Dr. Epcar said he noted with pleasure a distinct eugenic trend in modern 
Education was much wider than book-learning. 


education, in all classes. 
He had known 


It ought to be adapted to the special needs of individuals. 
a bright boy who stammered to be completely cured by a year’s rest and 
Very often nervous troubles, which could be cured by rest, 
Eugenics would tend to 
Selection 


open-air life. 
were made chronic by over-application to study. 
interfere to a large extent with the competitive element in schools. 
entirely on the line of mathematics was a very unsatisfactory way of 
choosing those who were to do the work of the world. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said it was much easier to teach boys on eugenic 
subjects when they were quite young. The foundations of the body were 
laid in the first seven or eight years of life, those of the mind in the second 
seven or eight years. From 15 to 19 the boy seemed to become less of an 
individual. He became shy, nervous, bashful, and difficult to get at. 
He had found it perfectly easy to teach boys on eugenic lines between the 
ages of 10 and 14, but very difficult with boys of 15 or 16, when they had 
become self-conscious and shy. It was, therefore, important to give this 
teaching early. ‘The boys reverted later to their early character and their 
early lessons. 

Dr. DEVINE raised the question whether in the Téanic disaster the strong 
men, such as Mr. Stead, Major Butt, Mr. Strauss, etc. were not making 
a mistake from the eugenic point of view in giving wav not only to their 
own wives and children, but to the women and children in the steerage. 
The primary need of society was said to be for men able to conduct its 
affairs ; if so, those men made a mistake. He, as a democrat, unwilling to 
identify the upper classes necessarily with those best fitted in the interests of 
the race to survive, held that the primary need of society was not for men 
conspicuously able to conduct its affairs, but to secure the protection of the 
weak from the exploitation of the strong. He believed there was such a 
thing as defective germ-plasm, and that it could be eliminated by segregation 
and otherwise ; but it was not proven that backward children in school, and 
the wretched people in the slums, owed their position to defective germ- 
plasm. The primary need of society was to protect the weak, so that their 
inherent ability and capacity for progress should have a chance to develop 
and show itself. He rejoiced to hear it said that if eugenists opposed 
measures of social reform and social justice they would bring their theories 
and doctrines into contempt. What was wrong with most of those who were 
making shipwreck of their lives was that they had never had a fair oppor- 
tunity. He did not urge eugenists to go slowly in getting rid of obvious 
strains of degeneracy and defect, but they ought to go very slowly in putting 
themselves in opposition to the instincts of humanity, compassion and social 
justice. 

Dr. Murray Lesute emphasised the distinction drawn by Prof. Schiller 
between ordinary physical fitness and the all-round fitness, physical, 
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prevalence of diseases among school children were utterly misleading, because 
there was no common standard for compiling them. 

Mr. Joun Russett urged that the Eugenics Education Society should 
as soon as possible draw up a eugenic handbook for teachers, which should 
be published at the lowest possible price, and a free copy sent to every 
headmaster and headmistress in the kingdom. It should contain a clear 
statement of the biological facts upon which the eugenic ideal was based ; 
an equally clear statement of the ideal itself; a generous consideration of 
relevant objections (irrelevant ones could be safely ignored) ; suggestions as 
to how boys and girls could be led up to the eugenic point of view, 
and as to the eugenic attitude of teachers; and finally, some light 
on the root-problem of all schools and colleges—that of the 
demarcation-line between the action of heredity and the action of 
environment. Upon what sides of the growing human life did science 
lead them to believe that they could act effectively, on what sides could they 
do little or nothing? Many schoolmasters had wasted tragic years in 
attempting to gather grapes from thorns, without knowing it. He had talked 
with Prof. Karl Pearson on this matter, and as Prof. Pearson showed the 
narrowness of the field of productive educational labour, he had almost 
despaired ; but finally Mr. Pearson reassured him by showing that, the 
narrower the margin, the greater the need for wise endeavour. 

Mr. vaAN WAGENEN agreed with Mr. Russell. Thorough preparation of 
a plan for education was needed both in Europe and America. He knew of 
several men in America who were working out a system, to begin from the 
kindergarten and cover the whole school-life. 

Dr. ScHILLER said that the contention of Mr. Crook, that the scholar- 
ships were intended for the poor, was not historically correct. A large 
number of the early-founded scholarships were for the poor, but only that 
poor boys might enter the Church. Many other foundations never had 
that poverty restriction. Winchester and New College, Oxford, were 
always intended for the professional class, and some recent ones had 
certainly no poverty restriction. It was part of his argument that from a 
eugenic and educational point of view there would be considerable loss in 
restricting scholarships in that way. He had not argued that the poor 
ought to be kept as a reservoir of ability for special occasions ; he had only 
stated that that was what happened under the social conditions which 
formerly existed. It was then very difficult to rise from the ranks. Those 
conditions no Ionger existed in this country, and ability did now rise with 
great facility, with the result that the lower classes were continuously drained 


of their abilitv. This was very noticeable in the universities. Fifty years 


ago the academic population was recruited from quite a small number of 
families, mostly those of country clergymen. Nowadays the whole country 
Was drawn upon. The very best kind of ability from the elementary schools 


dot tm the-aniversiifes,. Vee this vay fact produced a danger to society, 
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which had sat in London at the opening of the Congress. The resolutions 
about to be moved legalised, as it were, this Committee as the International 
Committee, and endorsed the previous action of the Organising Committee 
before it was turned into this Executive Committee. He mentioned these 
facts to show the history of the movement. He thought it hardly suitable 
that he should move the resolutions, and would therefore ask M. March to 
move them.* 

M. Lucrzn Marcu, speaking in French, proposed the resolutions. He 
said that they disclosed the great efforts which had been necessary to ensure 
the success of the Congress. It was now possible to assert that the Congress 
had achieved a great success. They hoped that those efforts would bear 
fruit also in the future, and thus assure the continuity of the work which 
had been commenced here. For this purpose it was necessary that the 
Congress shouid assemble periodically, that there should be a committee to 
decide in what country it should next meet, and to make the necessary 
arrangements. It was also necessary that the committee should have power 
to increase its numbers by the addition of representatives of other countries 
besides those already represented. 

A Member inquired whether all countries were represented, or was the 
present committee only English. 

Major Darwin replied that there were four representatives from each 
country on the General Committee. The Executive Committee was formed 
from all the countries which had taken part in the work of this Congress. 

A Member asked how the committee would be elected. 

Major Darwin said they were nominated originally by the Consultative 
Committee of each country. That formed the original Congress Executive 
Committee, which was now made into the Permanent International Eugenics 
Committee, a permanent body, which would carry on its business as it 
thought right. It would no doubt create an Executive Committee, on which 
Tepresentatives from different countries would sit. 


* The following resolutions referred to were then submitted to the meeting :— 


‘7, The members of the First International Eugenics Congress, meeting in London, 
27th July, 112, congratulate the Organisation Committee and the Eugenics Education 
Society on the efficiency of the arrangements made, to which the success of the present 
Congress is due ; and they endorse and officially approve all action hitherto taken by the 
Organisation Committee. 


‘©2 The Executive Committee of the First International Eugenics Congress shall be 
constituted the Permanent International Eugenics Committee to hold office until the next 
Congress. It will preserve the international co-operation already established, and will 
determine the time and place of the next Congress, and shall make any arrangements as to 
Zeneral policy that may be necessary. But all the specific arrangements and control of the 
Next Congress shall be in the hands of the National Committee of the country in which the 
Congress will be held. 


“3. There may be added at any time tothe Permanent International Eugenics Committee, 
4s at present constituted, representatives of any country not now included in it, from which 
an important organised group of Eugenists shall make request for such representation.” 
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SECTION III.—SOCIOLOGY AND EUGENICS. 


MONDAY, JULY 29th, MORNING SESSION. 


Major Darwin presided, and announced a change in the order in which 
papers would be taken. 

Prof. KELiocc read his paper on “‘ Eugenics and Militarism ’?(), 

General yon BarDELEBEN said he agreed in the main with Dr. Kellogg. 
The losses in war had not cost a fourth part of the fighting men, according 
to the new students of history. There were no lists of those who perished, 
and sometimes men reported dead were afterwards found alive and well. 
In the war of 1866 the Prussians lost many more men by cholera morbus 
than in all the battles. The number of rejected recruits in England showed 
the importance of eugenic and race-hygienic exertions. The standard of 
fitness for recruits varied in different armies. That of France was con- 
siderably lower than the German. Military life was very healthy. With 
regard to syphilis, they had heard that the German Army had the lowest 
number of hospital admissions. The officer in charge of a German 
regiment was empowered to institute a compulsory medica) examination of 
all private soldiers, and even commissioned officers, once a month, or oftener 
if necessary. That was a very useful rule. Present-day wars were shorter 
than ancient ones; they seldom lasted more than a year. Prof. Kellogg 
had spoken of the vigour and capacity shown by the Japanese; he thought 
it was due to good leadership, discipline, and assiduous training in time of 
peace. The State that recognises principles will have the best army. The 
Boy Scout movement was now established in Germany, and was spreading 
all over the civilized world. It ought to be warmly supported, as conducive 
to good citizenship and national good will. 

Col. Metvitre said that Prof. Kellogg had dealt rather with war than 
with militarism, War was only a rare incident. Germany had had no 
wars for forty years. The relation of militarism to eugenics could best be 
studied by observing the effect produced in peace time by military service 
on those subjected to it, especially in relation to venereal diseases. The 
incidence of these in the German Army was lower than in any other. But 
in one month in the year it was high—in October, when the recruits joined. 
Over one-fifth of all the venereal disease in the German Army was contracted 
prior to enlistment. The number of men suffering from the disease when 
called up was higher than the number in the ranks constantly ineffective 
from the same cause. Therefore the effect of military life was to reduce the 
prevalence of these diseases in men from 20 to 23 years of age. The two 
armies which suffered most from these diseases were those of the United 
States and Great Britain, whose soldiers were less hard worked, better paid, 
and had spore leisure. Militarism was x eugenic influence with regard to 
these diseases if carried out thoroughly, as in Germany. Prof. Kellogg’s 


() Preblems in Eugenics, p. 220. 
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figures were mostly old. The following were those for the British Army 
for 1910, as compared with the civil population (representing those of the 
civil population by 100) :— 
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and in that sense it was a political epithet. If used to connote the sub- 
mission of youth to Giscipline in the habit of self-sacrifice, it was a 
contradiction in terms to say that it was dysgenic. In the first year of the 
Boer War, 11,000 young men volunteered in Manchester. Of these 9,000 
were rejected, and of the 2,000 accepted only 1,000 were physically fit for 
admission to the regular Army. Nobody could doubt that if the g,coe 
rejected had been disciplined from school age, on the lines of the Boy Scout 
movement, they would have benefited greatly. And if the work were good 
in the case of the Boy Scouts, ought not this great Congress, which was 
expanding the mind of the world, to impress on those nations which, like 
England, had been long immune from danger, the eugenic effect of discipline, 
of training, of obedience, and of learning the secret of willingness to die for 
a principle? He could not escape a bitter sense of shame at the facts with 
regard to a certain disease which previous \speakers had adduced. This 
Congress ought not to end without some uprising of the conscience of the 
nations represented, as to the responsibility of man for the troubles inflicted 
on the innocent and on the unborn. He regarded the late Mr. Stead (with 
whom he had had little in common) as one of the great martyrs of our age, 
because through good report and evil he championed women by protesting 
against their real grievances. If it were monstrous for a woman to go into 
an insane asylum, then go out and return after a while with insane children, 
was it not equally unreasonable that men should be let loose on the ignorant 
and innocent community to perpetuate suffering which did not end even with 
death? He hoped the word ‘‘ militarism ’’ would not cause members to 
forget that what they were asked to vote against was the effect of discipline 
and willingness to die on the character of human beings. 


Col. WarpDeEn said that war or preparation for war must have certain 
disadvantages, and the man who was dutiful enough to serve his country 


abroad must suffer from disease like those who stayed at home and did not 


do their duty. He agreed with Mr. White and Col. Melville, that if the 
Army were treated seriously they would get better results than those cited 


by Prof. Kellogg. The whole Army used to be taken from the worst 
eugenic stratum of the population. The standard now was hard, aiming 
at quality rather than quantity. Prof. Kellogg had shown that disease was 
decreasing in the Army, and had indirectly admitted the advantages of 
military training in preventing disease. Besides its disadvantages, there 
were psychological, moral, mental, and physical advantages in’ preparation 
for war, so long as war was necessary. 

Dr. SAvaGE (Pretoria) expressed the sympathy of South Africa with the 
Objects of the Congress. 

Mr. PippineTon (Australia) said he came from the only British country 
Which had adopted the principle of universal training. It was shutting both 
€yes to ignore the fact that Prof. Kellogg’s paper was in great part devoted 
tO militarism in active practice—to the effects upon the race of the practice 
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Malthusianism, the notification of certain contagious diseases, and the 
sterilisation of individuals considered undesirable. The President had 
insisted on concentrating attention on the heredity aspect of social hygiene ; 
but by avoiding the consideration of the influence of surroundings, the Con- 
gress conveyed a false idea of both genetics and eugenics. Separation 
between surroundings and inheritance was impossible. Prof. Kellogg had 
shown the futility of eugenic measures when such powerful agencies as war 
and poverty were counteracting them. Science did not justify a mere verbal 
homage to the principle of sympathy, and action in the opposite direction. 
Darwin knew that the feeding by birds of their blind fellows was an 
instance of the chief element in the preservation of the race. Such benevo- 
lence nurtured the social instinct, without which no race could survive in the 
struggle against the hostile forces of nature. The Congress had not seriously 
discussed the Report of the American Breeders’ Association, which recom- 
mended the sterilisation of criminals. Sir John Macdonnell had been 
quite right in maintaining that the criminal was a product manufactured by 
society itself. He (Prince Kropotkin) had given facts in evidence of this in 
his book on Prisons, and he could produce still more striking facts showing 
how sexual aberrations were the results of prison nurture. To create these 
perversions, and then to punish them by sterilisation, was one of the greatest 
of crimes. It killed justice; it was an attack on race-solidarity. Before 
recommending the sterilisation of the feeble-minded, the unsuccessful, the 
epileptic (Dostoievsky was an epileptic), was it not their duty to study the 
social roots and causes of these diseases? If children slept, till the ages 
of 12 or 15, in the same rooms with their parents, they would show the 
effects of early sexual awakening ; these effects could not be combated by 
sterilisation. At present 100,000 children were in need of food, through 
the Dock Strike. Eugenics ought to study the effects of prolonged privation 
of food. By destroying slums, building healthy dwellings, abolishing that 
promiscuity between children and adults to which he had alluded, they would 
improve the germ-plasm of the next generation more than by any amount 
of sterilisation. Then came the question, who were the unfit —the workers 
or the idlers? The women of the people, who suckled their children them- 
selves, or the ladies who were unfit for maternity because they could not 
perform all the duties of a mother? Those who produced degenerates in 
slums, or those who produced degenerates in palaces? 

Dr. ScHILLer said that Prof. Loria had asserted the absolute indepen- 
dence of superiority of intellect and superiority of income, and had denied 
that there was any casual connection between these two. There was an 
obvious fallacy in that argument, unless Prof. Loria contended that merit 
Was never, under any circumstances, rewarded in this world. If he did 
Not hold this, must he not admit that occasionally the reward took a pecuniary 
form? He (Dr. Schiller) believed that people did receive higher salaries 
for superior ability, and consequently rose in the social scale. Didit not 
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of the opportunity of full life up tohis capacity. That should not be put 
aside, but insisted on as the only possibility of deciding the problems of 
eugenics. Only then could they decide which types to select. 

Mr. Farrow said it was implied that there was a definite psycho- 
physical ideal, but this was only the ideal of an individual, whereas it was 
the ideal of the community which was important. Discussions as to whether 
the economic ideal was the same as the eugenic ideal were only important 
in so far as they helped to give currency to the eugenic ideal. 

Prof. Lorta briefly replied in French. 

M. Lucren Marcu spoke (in French) on the subject of his paper, 
‘“The Fertility of Marriages according to Profession and Social 
Position ’’('). In France, for 28 years, all families had been classified 
according to the number of their children. Up to 1906 only living children 
were included. In that year the number of children who had died was also 
recorded. Thus the infant mortality could be connected with some of the 
factors on which it depended. The chief of these factors were-—age of 
parents, duration of marriage, environment, industry or profession, position 
in industry or profession, income, etc. As regarded income, the census gave 
no useful indications; but the relation of income to infant mortality had 
been studied in the case of civil servants. He would not give figures; 
they could be found in his paper. The first striking fact was that the 
fertility of marriages was less in towns than in the country. Among the 
causes of this, the housing difficulty and the high rent necessitated by a 
large family were important. Employers had commonly less children than 
workmen, and clerks (employés de bureau) less than employers. This 
differentiation corresponded to the difficulty of each class in educating its 
children according to the standard of the social class to which it belonged. 
Moreover, in a given social grade, the number of children varied greatly 
according to the profession of the father. They were most numerous where 
conditions of work were most easy. In a given social-professional category, 
the variations were due to various causes, particularly to psychological factors 
—to religious belief, to views of life, etc.; but chiefly to the econemic 
charge represented by a greater or less number of children. The considera- 
tion of the economic factor in the conscious determination of the size of 
families was Certainly legitimate. In France the limitation of families, 
observed since the seventeenth century among the nobility, had extended 
progressively to each stratum of the population. But the important question 
was whether these limited families would suffice to maintain the population, 
or could produce generations as vigorous as the large families of former 
times. The number of those who feared that this was not so was tapidly 
increasing. It became necessary to find a median term which, without Teturning 
to the system of unlimited reproduction, would enable population to increase 
moderately without losing anything of its energy. For this purpose, each 
individual of the right age for parenthood ought to have three or four 

{*) ¥roblems in Eugenics. French, p. 195, English, p. 208. 
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proportion to number of inmates per family. By a proper system of card- 
indexing, this would enable them to compare the fertility of families of the 
same circle but different occupations, or of the same occupation but different 
prosperity. It would be useful to know whether farmers with two rooms per 
member were more fertile than farmers with two inmates per room. It was 
als) necessary to ascertain the rate of ejfeezve reproduction. If workmen 
were more fertile but subject to greater mortality, the effective reproduction 
of tae professional class might be greater. They were endeavouring to 
assemble as many data as possible for the study of this question, under the 
headings of occupational natality, occupational infantile mortality, and 
occupaiional mortality in later life. 

Prot. MrcHeis (in French) said this was a matter to be explained not 
only in economic but in psychological terms, etc. 

M. Marcu said time prevented his replying adequately to Prof. Michels. 
As regarded Mr. Stevenson’s argument, he said that the French statistics, 
taking account both of age and of duration of marriage, permitted the com- 
parison cf groups of families likely to have the same number of children. 

Prof. Rowperro MicHEeLs read his paper on ‘‘ Eugenics in Party 
Organisation ’’(?). 

Mr. Councillor Caapman said that the danger of eugenics and eugenics 
societies was that they might become debating grounds for what the public 
regarded as fads and cranks, to the detriment of purely scientific considera- 

The men of science could continue their work whether there were 


The societies could co-ordinate the results of 
But the scientific 


tions. 
€ugenics societies or not. 
scientific research on the problem of race improvement. 
men would not come to them if they feared that their results would be 
identified in the public mind with a lot of fads and fancies. The Pell 
Malt Gazette had said, with reference to one of their papers : ‘' Tf they go 
coursing March hares of this description, we fear their career of usefulness 
will be short.’? There were among them representatives of all parties. 
They ought to wave aside all individual fancies, and allow nothing to come 
up for approval but what had received the general consent of the scientific 
world. He had seen persons asking delegates whether they were in favour 
of woman suffrage. If that principle were extended, it would destroy all 
the usefulness of the Congress. Some of their medical members thought that 
race-regeneration was impossible unless the manufacture of intoxicants was 
prohibited by law. He hoped the Eugenics Society would not be used as a 
field for their propaganda. By care and moderation they could secure grand 


and permanent results. 
The session then terminated. 


(*) Problems in Eugenics, p. 232, 
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It explained not only the general correlation and resemblances, but also the 
sharp contrasts. (See the study of the early kings of France and England, 
p- 249.) He had expected to find in the Dark Ages a general picture of 
cruelty and licentiousness, but this was not so; there was a general dropping 
out of the cruel and licentious types. The degenerates did not leave as 
many descendants as the superior sort. Within any class of society there 
might be, from a purely internal, biological reason, an amelioration of the 
race going on, by reason of a correlation between fertility and other qualities. 
This was found to be taking place among the lower classes, and it had not 
been sufficiently taken into account. (Dr. Woods then gave the comparison 
between Europe and America, pp. 249-50.) He concluded by urging the 
importance of this line of study. 

Dr. Hott emphasised the importance of the economic factor. The chief 

cause of prostitution and venereal diseases was economic. The young women 
were prevented from earning an honest living, and the young men from 
marrying early. The cost of living had increased 40 per cent. in 20 years, 
while wages had risen only 20 per cent., and professional incomes still less. 
The economic system was also responsible for overcrowding, overwork, lack 
of leisure, etc. (Dr. Holt was proceeding to indicate legislative remedies, 
when the Chairman ruled him out of order.) 

Mr. Munck said that, according to Dr. and Mrs. Whetham’s paper, the 
success or decline of a nation was largely owing to the influence exercised by 
the bom organisers, who were characterised by the physical features of the 
Northern European nations, and that nations began to decline from the 
moment the darker, shorter race entered to any extent into the government. 
With regard to Dr. Woods’ paper, he did not think the importance of the 
work it reviewed had been appreciated. Dr. Woods’ boek on ‘‘ The 
Inheritance of Intellectual, Moral and Physical Characteristics in Royalty ”’ 
was one of the most important and interesting works produced for a genera- 
tion. He urged ‘‘environmentalists ”? to study it, as he was certain they 
would then throw off the idea that a race or an individual could be made 
good by the sole influence of the environment. If Sir John Macdonnell had 
studied it, he would not have asserted that the criminal was a by-product of 
the slums ; nor would Prof. Smith have denied that talent was ever inherited. 
He would like to debate the matter with Sir John Macdonnell at any time. 
The descendants of Philip V. of Spain, 37 in number, fell into four classes : 
(x) cmel, or dissolute, or both—1x4 ; (2) insane or neurotic, 7; (3) mentally 
indolent to a pathological degree, 6; (4) normal, 10. Here were a number 
of criminals, protected only by their position. They were not born in 
slums, nor were they products of poverty. Such cases, of degenerates born 
Under the most favourable circumstances human society could furnish, were 
an absolute dispreof of Sir J. Macdonnell’s assertion. Prof. Smith had 
Spoken of the unpredictableness of genius. It was not necessary to be able 
to predict a manifestation of character to prove that it was inherited. Dr. 
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in New Zealand dealing with degenerates. 
were interested in eugenics, especially on account of the cost to the State of 
Maintaining degenerates. Several 


presidents of their society. 
industria] school, who was morally degenerate or otherwise unfit to be at 


liberty, might, under periodic orders of a magistrate, be detained in the 
institute. The periodic orders 
improved he could be liberated. 
degenerate girls, who might otherwise have eight or ten illegitimate children. 
In rg10, it was enacted that all blind-deaf, feeble-minded or epileptic 
children should be notified to the Minister of Education, who might direct 
that they should be sent to a suitable public institution, to be maintained by 
their parents if possible ; if not, then by the State. 


feeble-minded and epileptic children. 
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Miss E. H. SrepesercG said she would speak of measures already passed 
Many of their Cabinet Ministers 


members of Parliament were vice- 
In 1909 an Act provided that an inmate of an 


safeguarded liberty. If the person 
This law enabled them to safeguard 


The same provision was 


made under this as under the former Act for the indefinite detention of 

The police had also been empowered 
to bring before the magistrate, with a view to admission to an industrial 
school, any child under 16 not under proper control (including degenerate 
children). These also might be detained indefinitely. In 1911, an Act was 
passed for the permanent detention of the habitual criminal—this term being 
carefully defined for the working of the Act. A maternity benefit was 
Provided for every married woman who applied for it, whose husband’s 
income was under #150 a year. This money was given to the doctor and 
Nurse, to see the woman safely through her confinement. These Acts had 
not yet been put fully into force, for lack of the necessary buildings and 


Officials, but these were being supplied as quickly as possible. 
Mme. Dorex spoke (in French) on the treatment of backward children. 


The abstract of Dr. Corrabo Gmvi’s paper(?) on ‘‘ The Contributions of 
Demography to Eugenics ’’ was read by Prof. Michels. 
The session then closed. 


SECTION IV.—MEDICINE AND EUGENICS. 
TUESDAY, JULY goth. MORNING SESSION. 


Major Darwum presided. ‘ 
Dr. Hatitopeav read his paper ‘* Sur la Prophylaxie de la Syphilis 


héréditaire et son action eugénique ’’(?). 

Dr. Linpsay said that the problem of the social contro] of venereal 
disease had hardly yet been raised in this country, but it would have to be 
faced, and was capable of practical solution. One person in six suffered 
from these diseases, which were also the cause of such terrible maladies as 
8reral paralysis, locomotor ataxy, etc. They caused 67 per cent. of cases 
__{') First part in Problems in Eugenics. Italian, p. 254. English, p. 294. For whole paper 


M English, see p. 71 of this Volume. 3 
f) Problems in Eugenics, French, p. 343. English, p. 347. 
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of congenital deafness, and many cases of blindness in the infant 


the cases of disease at the hospitals for women, one-third or one- 
due to venereal disease. 


. Of all 


half were 
These diseases tended to die out in three oF 


four generations, but meantime they caused great mischief. Women and 
children were often their innocent victims. 


Tt was often said that these 
diseases were becoming less prevalent, but there was no clear evidence of 


this. These diseases were easily diagnosed, and capable of successful treat- 
ment, and there was now a method of determining whether the treatment had 
been successful or not. These facts favoured the sacial control of venereal 


disease, and encouraged the hope that it would be successful. 


What form 
should that control take? 


Not, he hoped, the State regulation of vice. in 
any form. They had no right to make vicious habits safe. What were 
other nations doing in this matter? Sweden had made syphilis a notifiable 
disease. Some of the American States were moving in the same direction. 
We had had several years’ experience in connection with the notification of 
fevers, etc. Notification had formerly been regarded with dislike, but it 
Was working perfectly smoothly; the dangers and difficulties which were 
anticipated had not arisen, and it had the complete assent of the medical 
profession. It was therefore an opportune time to extend the principle of 
notification. Germany had made marriage illegal until a certain number 
of years had elapsed from infection by syphilis, and was now considering a 
law to make wilful transmission of these diseases a criminal offence. Here 
was the outline of a policy : notification, some amendment of the marriage 
laws, and penalties for wilful transmission of these diseases. We needed 
more knowledge in this, as in all departments of the eugenic movement. 
These diseases had flourished in obscurity; they had reached the zenith of 


their diffusion through having been regarded as thin ; 
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Of the Strides which Be ae 4PPreciation of Dr. Hall 
. ? 
Science was mak Peau’s work, and or venereal disease in either party had not been disclosed. This statement 
by the Archbishop made him feel that their cause was triumphing. 
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a 
Sir Joun Cocksurn thought this subject the most important one that 
could come before a Eugenics Congress. If the terrible effects of this de- 
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put aside. Prof. Pearson had said that he was studying representatives of 
the working-class population. He did not in fact know where the material 
came from. It came from the North Canongate district of Edinburgh, 
One of the worst slum areas in Europe. In no case did Pearson ascertain 
whether the parental alcoholism occurred before or after the birth of the 
offspring. That fact completely nullified all his conclusions. One source 
of evidence Dr, Mjéen had omitted to mention—the paper read at the 
International Congress on Alcoholism at the Hague by Dr. Berthollet, which 
ought to be published in England. It carried further the investigations 
described by Berthollet in an earlier work to which Dr. Mjden had alluded. 
The American eugenists in their Mendelian study of the inheritance of neuro- 
pathic taint, epilepsy and feeble-mindedness had found that the incidence 
of these was much higher than the Mendelian expectation in cases where it 
was complicated by parental alcoholism. The sterility which often con- 
cluded a case of extreme alcoholism was protective. Most racial poisons 
did not sterilise. There was generally a disastrous sequence of defective 
births before the tale was completed. In the so-called Laws of Lycurgus 
there were regulations against drinking at marriages, which showed that the 
influence of alcohol on offspring was recognised in antiquity. He regretted 
the absence of Dr. Archdall Reid, whose theory that alcohol itself, by 


eliminating its victims, ultimately produced a race immune to it would haye 
been an interesting contribution to the discussion. His evidence was mostly 


from the Mediterranean races; and the reply to it was modern industrial 
Italy, where alcoholism was rampant and increasing. The vital task for 
temperance reformers was to protect parenthood from alcohol. 

Mrs. Hawkes wished to raise the question of the effects of tobacco- 
Smoking, but the Chairman ruled that the subject was irrelevant. 

Mrs, DryspaLe thought Dr. Mjéen’s scheme admirable, and pleaded 
for legislation to limit the percentage of alcohol in drinks and make it 
difficult to get the higher percentages. The result of prohibition in garden 
Cities was that people went off in crowds to the nearest town, and returned 
in the small hours full of alcohol. It would have been far wiser to 
Permit alcohol and limit the strength of the beverages. She did not know 
tO what extent germ-plasm was inviolable, but the evidence adduced by 
Dr. Mjéen as to the progressive deterioration of the children of a formerly 


healthy family, which corresponded increasing drinking on the father’s part, 


was most suggestive. Both heredity and environment ought to be con- 


Sideted in their relation te eugenics. 

Dr. Fizzasster replied (in French). A 

Dr. Myden said he had tried to correct the abuse of statistics that had 
Sccurred in connection with this subject. Statistics could be of much 
Value, but also could be most deceptive. They had once heard in Norway 
that, of British officers sent to India, so per cent. died of yellow fever 


and s0 per cent. had to return. The truth proved to be that only two 
E 
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Officers went, one of whom had a slight attack from which he quickly 


recovered, and the other came home to get married. With regard to Dr. 
Atchdall Reid’s theory, which Dr. Saleeby had mentioned, if it were 
possible to exterminate some drunkards by drink, might they not also pro- 
duce new drunkards by the habit of drinking? With regard to tobacco» 
most of the harm was done not by the carbonic acid, but by the carbon 
monoxide, which combined with the red corpuscles of the blood. But he 


must protest against bringing up the tobacco question and the alcohol 
question together. 


He had never known a vessel run on the rocks through 
the crew using tobacco, but it had happened in many cases through theit 
using alcohol. Ascetic life might be good for humanity, but he was not 
arguing for it. He admired the work of the abstinence people, but tempet- 
ance reform could not be achieved by small organisations. He had been 
talking of what the State could do by legislation to carry people forward 
from heavy drinking to light, and from light to none at all. 
In reply to a question whether there was alcohol in sour milk, 


Dr. Myjden added: Certain bacteria produce a strong sugar in the milk— 
lactic acid—and that precipitates caseine. 


Besides that, in sour milk 
which has been exposed to bacteria there goes on another process which pto- 
duces alcohol. 


This has been shown time and again by a chemist in 
Christiania, Schmenk. Sour milk generally contains about one-half per 
cent. of alcohol. 


Dr. H. E. Jorpan’s paper(?) on ‘* The Place of Eugenics in the Medical 
Curriculum ’? was read by Prof. Kellogg. 
Miss Merrirr (Child Study Society) said that environment could at once 


be dealt with, but they needed further knowledge as to hereditary influences. 
Bjdrnson had said that the same qualities were good or bad, according to the 
direction given to them. These influences were chiefly dependent on women 

Conditions were bad in the elementary schools. : 


: The children h e 
to be children. They had to do man vee ae MSN 


: pg y things besides getting education. 
Growth in all directions was going on, and development of watt nd 
they had no right to take five hours eens 


of each yq? ; 
They were promoting drunkenness a each child’s day for education. 
balance, and rhythm, / 


- Sen etc., by destroying will-power, 
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ial position to married 
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curriculum, but applied a amar should be included in the medical 
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i insanity 
insanity. He used to demonstrate that there was no such thing as ins ae 
and this was recognised by Dr. Mott. It was a neurdtic tendency, 


there was no actual disease which could be called insanity. 


Insanity was 4 
negation. 


As regarded hereditary connection, what relationships were ba” 
ciated with the transmission of mental disorder? Insanity in many Gass 
had to be looked upon as very much like genius; but gentus never bred true, 
and scarcely ever produced a genius in the second generation. It was So. 
forting to know that many Cases of so-called sporadic insanity Were h 

genius and did not propagate. The relation of eugenics to heredity was 
strongly brought out in the question of feeble-mindedness ; but what Si 
transmitted was a tendency, not a disease. Nor should they forget, with 
heredity, to consider the surroundings, which were the acting causes of the 
disorder. The deviations that were transmitted were, as Darwin had 
pointed out, the slighter ones. They could not expect a genius son from # 
genius father. Eugenics was very important, for this reason, in relation 
to the study of insanity. The slight deviations called mental deficiencies, 
associated with backwardness and the like, were most readily transmitted, 
and had to be guarded against. There was danger of the transmission of 
mental weakness, or anti-social characteristics of habits rather than of 
intellectual capacity. Dr. Mott had rightly insisted on the danger of 
accentuation. In cases of insane ancestry, if blood-relations masried, 
there was a four-fold danger. 


His experience coincided exactly with that 
of Dr. Mott in regard to anticipation, and this was of vast importance. He 
was constantly asked, ‘‘ Is it legitimate for the offspring of an insane parent 
ever to marry?’’ There were different forms of insanity. Some were not 
transmitted, nor (he believed) transmissible. If insanity was to be trans- 
mitted, some metvous symptom would almost certainly be evidenced before 
the individual was 25. Therefore it was all-important that the marriage 
of a person who had insanity in his family should not take Place before that 
age. Although anticipation was the rule, there were exceptions. Some 
ald nee rea jecarder were specially malignant, and these rather 

O anticipation. 
specially transmissible and inheritable. 


there be anticipation, but individuals who 
might break down. 


Some of these seemed to be 
In these cases, not only would 
had passed the age of 25 or 26 
In some of Dr. Mott’s cases, there were individuals 
amho had broken down at about 30. Another important point related 
intermarriage. Cleopatra, typically beautiful, was an eroto-maniac aM 
was the result of a consanguineeus union. 

slightest taint on either side; but if there wa 


Risk was involved by the 
On both sides, the mairiage should, 


$ not a clear male element 


if possible, be stopped, One had 
to remember not only the danger of Propagation but the possibility 


of cure. A lifelong experience enabled him to say that there was such a 
thing as healthy breeding-out of disease. 


He recalled a number of families 
that seemed almost saturated with insanity. 
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judged the tone of. this meeting aright, all would Place legislation tendin8 
to stamp out feeble-mindedness from future generations in a leading pam 
in their programme. Possibly the result of the Congress will also be to 
clarify the views of us eugenists ourselves ; and I deliberately say to clarify 
rather than to unify, because J hope there always will exist differences of 
opinion amongst our leaders. For absolute identity of views only exists 
ina moribund movement, Having thus so firmly asserted my belief in the 
rights of individuals to maintain their own opinions, perhaps 1 may be 
allowed to express my own views as to the necessity of keeping the meaning 
es the word eugenics within well-defined but not too rigid limits, Progress: 
it is true, has at times been hampered by attempting to confine by means of 
definitions the labours of men of science to the particular field to which they 
were supposed to be attached. But, in order to obtain the greatest results, 
what we have to do is to divide our labourers and to scatter them all over the 
land ; and definitions—the giving of names to the different felds—may be 
made to serve the useful purpose of ensuring that no pasture shall alto cies 
escape from cultivation. To continue my simile, those crops which ee 
ng one for many years, and which consequently reflect but little credit on 

e labourer, are likely to be neglected for those fields where the cultivation 


is easy and the return rapid. It is to the mo 
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DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS PRESENTED TO THE 
CONGRESS. 


ANDRIANOMANANA, BENOIT (Antananarivo, 
and photograph. 

Danjou, Dr. G. (Wice).—Report on causes of degeneracy, 
for improvement of education, public and pr 
tenance of international peace, etc. 

Doret, Mme. Noemt (Paris).—Scheme of instruction in ‘ Self-Culture 


Générative,’”’ with statistics of the results of haphazard breeding, 
rules as to age at marriage, etc. 


Madagascar).—Letter Of greeting 


with propos4ls 
ivate health, mally 


Herzert, Sypney B. (London).—A letter urging the popular dissemination 

of eugenic teaching. ; 

Lapame, Dr. P. L. (Geneva).—Report on ‘‘ Alcoholism and Divorce,’ with 
statistics supplementary to those presented by MM. Magnan and 
Fillassier. The figures show that of 1,812 divorces pronounced at 
Geneva between 1901 and 1910, 676, or 37.3%, were due [0 
alcoholism or drunkenness. 

Mari, Dr. (Paris)—Brochure containing description, with illustrations 
and plans, of the ‘‘ Asile Agricole d’Aliénés’’ at Chezal-Benoit 
(Cher), and report of proceedings at its opening on November 3rd; 
IgIl. 

Massiot1, ANTONIO B. (Buenos Ayres).—Pamphlet containing seventeen 
resolutions to be submitted to the Fifth International American 
Scientific Congress at Washington. 

Rarmonp1, Dr. R. (Porckefontaine, France).—Report on the influence of 


heredity upor certain affections of the digestive organs in the breast- 
fed child. 


Scurerzer, Dr. G. (Paris).—‘* Le Livret de la Famille’: a text-book fot 
married people, especially parents. 
TERRE, 


maternal lactation, with 


val Proposals for the control and improvement 
of artificial substitutes for the natural food of infants e 
True, Dr. H. (Paris).—Pamphlet, 


et la Criminalité.”? 


Dr. (Department of Cher, France).—Report on the diminution of 


: ““La Lutte contre la Dégénérescenc® 
econd Edition. Published by Vi cane? 
S y Vigot Fr 
7 23, Pl. "Ecole de Médecine, Paris. Price one iene. 
ILLIAMSON, R. P. (Zondon).—Letter containing questions as to the pra© 
ticability of eugenic measures. 
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THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF DEMOGRAPHY TO EUGENICS. 
By Dr. Corrapo Gin. 


Frofessor of Statistics at the Royal Untverst{ty of Caghari, Italy. 


Carrer I. 


Mortality during development in the human species 


and tn that of the higher animals, 


In the writings of biologists we often meet with the idea that the more 


cg 
Making use of 


€vOlved the species the less its mortality during development. 
% phrase unscientific, but to the point, they say that the more Nature perfects 
the type of organism, the more she feels the need of economising lives. For 
stance, thousands of tadpoles are necessary to ensure the production of one 
adult frog, but offspring of the eagle and the lion are able to reach maturity in 
Practically all cases. 

If this rule turned out to be well founded, we should certainly have to say 
that the human species provided a notable exception, compared with some 
SPecies of the higher animals. 
and the human species we ate furnished with tables OF mortality for a 
sm ratively recent period relating to nearly all the countries of ENTOPS, and 

. of those of America, Asia,and Oceania, The percentage of offspring who 
die before complete development, which in man may be put down at twenty 
eds ae, varies from 55% in India and sof in Spain, to 22% in Norway, 

", Denmark and Ireland, and 21% in Western Australia (Note 1). 
es equine species Caramanzana has worked out pales amoriglity 
Pace Mg to which not more than 9.4% of the offspring die before ape 
Tr we of age, when the horse attains to complete degelopment (Note 2). 

man species this percentage is exceeded only in the first year (Note 


howecceramanzana’s table rests, indeed, upon a basis of hypotheses, which, 
: imgeNious, are uncertain; but the reliable and extensive data 
eo by phe Scandinavian Society for the insurance of live-stock suggest 
aft € co-eflicients of mortality given by Caramanzana are very near the 
fd » and, if anything, rather too high (Note 4). These data are based 
On decennial census figures relating to Swedish horses, and refer to the 
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ages from one to nineteen years. The co-efficient of mortality between 9 


and one year of age is missing. If we suppose that from o to one year of 
age the mortality is represented by the calculations of Caramanzana, and 
that from one to four it is represented by the observations on Swedish 


horses, we shall be justified in saying that out of 10,000 horses born, 9,257 
survive to maturity. 


The data published by the Scandinavian Society for the insurance of live 
stock refer, no doubt, to a rather select equine population; for the insured 
horses are undoubtedly better cared for in general than those not insured ; but 
in any case their mortality during development is still much less than that of 
human classes living under the best hygienic and economic conditions. 

The following data, though not very recent, leads us to suppose 


that a survival of 934 to 947% at one year of age, and of 80% ta 85% at 2° 


years of age constitutes in the human species a maximum not easy to improve 
upon. 


TABLE L 
Survival of offspring among the higher classes of the human species (Note 5)- 


Numbers of survival at the age X. of every 1,000 born, 


Age fis CSN ay ie Peers pene er = 
a5 Clergy | itace pete | Pomilies 3 rs a eae, 
xr | 926 g20 913 916 939 936 
5 886 878 862 864 899 877 
ro | 867 855 837 840 882 = 
15 848 839 821 825 = a= 
25 | 785 781 768 768 


Moreover, 


the data for the 3 
general population which om 
census figures, rough approximation sien then Se can be extracted fr 
4 


ge confirm the fact that 
With increase of age the number of survivors in the equ: 


‘ ine species diminishes 
much less rapidly than in the human species (Note 6) ten 
2. The absence of statistics relatin. : 


; ; to o i : : 
in a wild state, leaves room for two a ee bf the higher animals» 
during develop 0 hypotheses ; either the mortality 1S 


ment ana 
Jow mortality in the soe ht a shewn by the humen species, and the 
es is due to eugenic me aD nee 
asures taken int 
breeding and rearing of the domestic horse: or the mo 


Hak rtality is during develop- 
nt analogeus to, and perhaps less than, that shewn by the domestic horse: 
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(4) Still-born included 


(8) Still-born excluded. 


ken from official statistics, except in the case of Bengal, when they were sent in 
(7) Native population. | 


t Greenland, in which case they were taken from Sammendrag of statisttske Oplysninger 


ata — ta 
gence (31/5/06). 


The original d 
(°) The last figure is approximate. 


MSS. to the author by the Director-General of Commercial Intelli 


(?) These data are the result of the investigations of the author, exce 
up to 1896, excluded in later years, 


om Groénland, Kiobenhayn, Bianco Lunos, 1912. 
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winter months, and that they usually shew the maximum of September either 
slightly or not at all, is regarded as a confirmation of this explanation. 


If this be admitted, it is reasonable to compare the greater fecundity of the 


. ik . t 
human species during spring with the period of heat which, in the greater par 


have a single period, falls in the same Season. 
The much greater frequency of conception in spring alge a ie 
according to the views of several authors (Westermarck, Ewart, Griinspan), 
an atavistic survival of an original season of reproduction. oa cent 

Having reached this point it is natural to ask ere ae oer 
conceived in spring, and thus following, one might eae are 
custom of our species, might not be found to shew Ss gone y sea 
characteristics. Starting from this point, Ewart appears to si 3 ee 
that children born in the months January to March, and eared soliars 
born in the months April to June, seem to be, at the age o bt es re 
regards stature and weight, in a particularly favourable os pe A 
seventh and twelfth year the number of the survivors of ene : rs 
first half of the year is clearly in excess of those born in the se 


the year (Note 7). 
6. A close exami 


of those animal species which 


nation of materials relating to births according to months 
(Tables IJ. and III.) cuts at the very basis of this argument. ee 

In Europe itself (see Table I.) we find countries (Vannes : ue 
Croatia and Slavonia, Hungary) in which rhe. births as eee 1 
priaing. & genee a ee ae ae zs se aE January and 
Mean ; in others, the conceptions during pe o mene orwenemeoe’ 
March) are nearly equalled (England and Wales i] and June). 
(Ireland) by those in the summer aatbs patie ea ers in countries 

But the gravest doubts arise when we examine t dae iain ets be 
Outside Europe. The data in Table III, se a — me nat ot te 
Published, although not numerous cig ae sn any case more than 
World a regularity like that found for EMIehs | ope does not hold good for 
adequate to show that the regularity found er tricts of Columbia, City 
other countries. In North America we Sats pee are during the summer 
of Providence, Mexico), a well defined ines m ys aeas autumn and winter, 
and also in autumn, corresponding to conception evcumies fails to appear 
while the maximum of conception in tne clin ce In Greenland, besides 
(Pr ovidence), and sometimes is just apparent ae - d March, we observe 
the highly pronounced maximum between Lge _1 Australia, Japan, and 
Others in May and July. In South America omy Gubeane maximum begins 
Bengal there is a maximum of births tn a Osta and November ; and 
to shew itself (except in Victoria), in September, Ane months. Finally 
in Bengal it is higher in these month 


S than in the ie lo Spt shew any 
, ata oO 
In M d Mauritius, the quarterly ; ding to the 
adras, Bombay, an hile the births corresponding 


. : i Ww 
Maximum of conceptions in the spring; F 
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autumn and winter conceptions {for Bombay and Madras) and to the summer 


and autumn (Mauritius) rise above the mean. 
These results for many non- 
among themselves, are at one 


according to months, rather diffe 


European countries, while they differ notably 

in shewing a tendency, considering births 
rent from that observed for some time past 
TABLE IV, 


Numbers of Births according to months. 


Daily mean of births in each month having mad | 
z a th 
Month of daily mean for the whole years tos oes Month of 
birthin [ i ae 
ohh District e Columbia Island of Mauritius aha birth in 
orthern 1905-909 1903-905 I 99-903 Southern 
Hemisphere! White | Coloured | Euro nD} Indi ’ 
Population| Poputation Population Benhaton ipa oe ~ ue . Hemisphere 
——— f ea eo ee ee | 
Januar | : 2 + | 5 6 8 
ja You) 1079 f029 bs th ,; 
Ma) go | rao fT | oes {fk | aly | tay 
Ma ee i 4 
ate 123 ; be 
art) VES | fae | ize | Saremi 
rane a a5 as : 108? oo 805 989 November 
; wel 10 29 
Jaly n roor 4039 gas be ieee 
g ugust .., L0%2 £023 975 LOL5 843 856 anuary a 
eptember £023 rox” | 975 3 February 
November) B83 | 23 {BM ces fhe 
3 1002 
Decenyber 99 é 2005 977 9t9 nN ee Z0r0 May 
1 ( 


9:2 June 


“Vata worked out by the author from original § 


in Europe. We can therefere say 

conceptions during Spring 
, natura] i F 

S€aSons, cannot be upheld in yj depression during other 

study of statistics can Rive u 


1. We may say that qi 
counties at any rate, 
the descendants of the 
Mauritius - 


Te extensive materia] i 
Pe, als which the 


Y Periodicity of pj; ths. (See 
Tans of j niet 
fisever rite, fn is far as can be judged from quarterly 
Fibs ys Sider this Characterict; 4 nm 
: end@ants of the same island than the PoPUlations ‘ “ih the Europea 
{See Table rr]. data for Madras, eee ees 
That climate should Rica 
fact, in the Most norther 


of stopping in April 


data, 


uence seems very Probable. In 
the Maximum of births, instead 
June ang July (Ireland, England; 


cOuntries of Europe 
OT May, often 80€S on til 
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imi i ountainous 
Wales, Norway and Finland) and a similar phenomenon ie . m ae 
Switzerland (see Table II). In the hotter countries, cs ps ca cota 
Bengal, and in Mexico, the maximum of conceptions aie as : rei 
, i em 

i 3n the cold countries we consider : 
with the coldest season. Ifint ies nsi¢ soe got 
regions, we find sometimes, for instance in the eae a en 
Eomeelen in comparison with the whole of ae ne ae eee 

i i ove towards the hottest m : 
that the maxima of conceptions m ae ee 
the hot countries we consider the most southerly parts ee ae 
of Yucatan, Campeche, Chiapas and Tobasco in Mexico, aa nto de 
we find that the maxima move instead towards the co sy ey Bs 
comparisons however give negative results. In ue eer det 
Maximum of conceptions during the spring does not ee ech nee 
i i in very i 

’ inuous Maximum in summer Or Ba ks 
ie — Ee an TiI.). Northern Greenland a Bea ees 

ee es . a )e jens 
Gest the Northern part of Sweden compared with ne dialer. . 
and the F Lees Islands compared with the whole of Benm te ee 
in the monthly periodicity of births notable meee 

bee i able VY). 
be ascribed to the direct influence of climate (see T 


TABLE Vi: 
Births acording to months (1). 


; 14 an 
Daily mean of births in each month, after making the average datly me 
Jor the whole year= \,000. 


SET Mexico Denmark 
West Merwey | ete 
Greenland iy — Iie ne 
185t-goo 4996-200 4896-900 < é $ Probable 
2 | @ 
® a3 e | 8 Eg month of 
s S32. /% — > onception 
Month of my sel ye 5 | p 628 BES py ag ¢ 
Birth 3 /28(8,|22) Be | 28/28 Caml Fgn| 8a] se 
ge |e2 23 | 22 | oa [e(e5| dat age [a2] 3 
&s |8el2a| 82/2 ole" laa o |g |% 
©. | es ese = [ed oak ee = 
= 2 | 33 14 
TFT] @ 1 | 
‘il 
blro2d| 926 | 942 836 029 Ney 
Jatuary rr00(3), 824|r013| 855 eee Re tcoay 08 956 June 
ebruay ro7o | 801\r044| 777 6 964|1050| 899 | July 
March fogo fo27|r0z670l!) 9 yarod2) 943 ci 864 sor5 4 August 
Pri thiges 278 1\L025 |£L00)| LOOP 24 979| 909 | 9°° | September 
May on iLprEyo20 £76! | L095 Bed 976| 1045 es October 
June 60 js2zr\roo2\s420| 1103 | 9 gs9| 1176 | £07: rebsirorr 4 November 
July aoa \r1g7| 9951020 980 it g29| foz2r | 70L0 December 
Angust ee irr86| 987 |5086| 935 cee Mer 1035 | 1993 ( January 
“Pte mber go [rrse|sfo2\1056\ 1158 $31 969) 1725 1089 yeah gs7 February 
Wtsber 860 866) 977| 937) 943 he 943| zasz | 993 { March 
‘over ber 950 | 654) 888) 647 894 Biel g$t| 993 a | \ 
December a7 | s79| 926| 684) 993 |ro#9) 


) ; 3 A excepted, the 
the Scial statisucs: Greenland es 

iy iaina] ofticial st UsUcs, : ae. : 
: Nh he author from the oft ae f 

a caleeted b P 


: etistiske aphy 
daa for which were taken from Samnendrag af sta 


(2) Last figure approximate, as 
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Granting that climate does have some influence, we May imagine that in 
these countries it may be counteracted Or even overcome by the effect of other 
circumstances. It is probable that among populations depending upon fisheries, 
as in the Faroe Islands and Greenland, the Physical labour, and the more or 
less lengthy absences of the males from their families, may have a decisive 


influence, Jn general, it seems reasonable to admit that the diversity of occupa- 
tion, migrations, journeys, feasts, 


periods of fasting and mourning, and the 
other civil and religious customs may have a notable influence on the greater 
or lesser frequency of conceptions, 


The influence of religious customs appears 
clearly if we compare the birth-rat 


I es in the Protestant districts of Germany 
with those of the Catholic and mixed. (See Table VI.) 


TABLE Vy, 


’ Births according yg monzhs (1), 
Daily mean of births in 


each month, after making the daily LEAN for the 
whole HIr=r1, 08, 


Month || Kotmania | Germany, 1872-80 - 


| 1880-94 Legttimate Births foo ny, 1872.80 


a oA Mepitimate Births bee bee 
of Birth, RerU in | Seam || Protestant | arholi ‘ ' month o 
| Towns | ae Districts Kae pier YBa Safa Hisea ||Conception 
1 e 7 8 9 10 
en) a a ; O74 on £025 | 7091 | sto7z 1097 || April 
Marcy oo aM ose fey | 448°) 21781) 7755 || May 
AmrIY iio ee sage Lites 1046) 7077 | 7736 4415 |) June 
May 1, 980 | code “570 | 2a | 1052 | 2068 | July 
es | lee ge] “38 | ee | Se 
July... be 1098 aot 5F) 975 963 | September 
August...) 968 974 | 931 203 942 927 || October 
September 93% 6x |) oe gis 860 870 || November 
October... -.|) sa5e ep peo 1221 ges 963 Degaber 
November 1006 | 955 AS a 946 | 88> | January 
December 893 | 605 | 983 ve 928 937 || February 
FO25 958 | zor0 | March 
() The data for Roum Seg 


ania were Worked out b 
those for Germany are taken from Mayx ist, ne 


Official statistics ; 
- Page 17 2. 


We may, perhaps 
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the different profe 
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Nand country which 
.) to the influence of 
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Legitimate and Illegitimate births according to months (1). 


Daily mean of births in each month after making the daily mean for the whole year 
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gure approximate, 
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(?) Data worked out by Author from original offi ( Ww t a Wi RC 
tf cial statist 
tay Stics, except in the case of sermany and Luxemburg, for hich he dat ere taken from 


Handbuch der Medizinischen Statistik, Jena, Vischer, 1 
7 ‘] 3 > Pe 
(2) Stillborn excluded, (*) Stillborn included. (4 ae 
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e find an undoubted 


ages nine or ten months before w 
d if we were in a 


obably be even more marke 
r than monthly periods. 
e monthly variation 


and that of marri 
parallelism which would pr 
position to consider fortnightly rathe 
‘Traces of an influence caused by th 
Marriages on the monthly variation in then 
in another way. If that maximum of births ¥ 
found to depend solely upon the resumption 0 
the feasts of Christmas and New Year, it shoul ee 
at the farthest to the first days of October. If we consider eee = 
in those countries where we observe 4m autumnal maximum Sere es 
Denmark, Germany, Bologna and Hungary) (see Table ees ai a 
two months; if instead we consider the legitimate bins oe pe ets 
the total births (see Table II.) it not rarely shows itself a - peers 
even in August (Denmark, Germany; Switzerland, rere i snppoee that 
Servia, Croatia and Slavonia). We certainly five Me ee conceived 
the number of eight month gestations should be so great soe Dehn 
at the end of December should increase sensibly pha oa are contracted 
August, It rather points to the influence of marriages Wh! 


1 . 
n great numbers during November. 


in the number of 
umber of births can also be found 
hich occurs in autumn should he 
£ conjugal intercourse owing to 


d be confined to September. ot 
e births 


TABLE 1X. 
births according 40 seasons. 


Frequency of multiple — 
10 Tage, | ee 
5 jveri «cries | Deliveries 
f Multiple Deliver®s Deliveries er 100 
ee ope 100 births er 100 bths|per 100 divs A irtbs 
= 
Month ca Pack 
Be 28 33 Bin E coh 25 Sh 
of Birth 23 | 68 | 22 | 28 | B2 | GF | ag 
, 36 or = ‘6 Oo rn as) ek n ran) 
BIn Sn La ie) 
rae) ae oe oo 
& 
Sn Bs = es ee ameh 8 
aek | cae 5 
D ; 3 : 1°58 bgp ee 
ece: p . 333 : 
ber to February | 2°28 2°24 art id 0°86 “a 4 
36 | 2°97 rer yale 
2 | 1°005 


March to May 


J Une to August 


pte 

ther to Noy. 
cial statistics. 

t by author from offi 


* Data worked ov 


p the different 


bh we find i 
: stoms of the 


eligious cu 
ubt a distinctly marked 


Auence is of such a 
ndently of these 


n that the yariations whl 


W : : 
€ may say in conclusio 
fessions, 


Mo 

pe nths caused by climate, Pro 

ee migration, the number of 
“ence on the monthly variatio 


i e 
o hether indep 
ture that it is quite impossible t0 


decide W 
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ember to February ; in three (Bologna, 


‘ irths of Dec ; p n 
circumstances a natural maximum of conceptions should exist in one rather than found sie ers ce those of June to August ; In one Pee 
in another season of the year owing to a greater capacity of the human organism ee ee to May; in one (Amsterdam) among those 
for reproduction. ee : : to November. : t haveany influence on the vitality 

8. On the other hand, the examination of the frequency of multiple births @. Nerdess the seasonof conception some pace nese be followed 
and of the vitality of the offspring according to the season of conception does not of the embryo. For some countries the vitality i) a{ter conception. In fact 
suggest in any way for the human species the existence of an atavistic survival éven from the-oearly stages OF their ete eee the month of delivery and 
of an original season of reproduction. the yearly returns from Vienna and Budapest ete so that it is possible to 

In multiple births also (at least if we consider those caused hy more than the duration in months of gestation for eet Pe: Raficectiotl. I say arough 
one egg) many persons have tried to find an atavistic survival. We should iorehack: We .a roaeb approximation of the * eutice of the petiod of 
therefore expect to find, according to this idea, that their frequency is greatest approximation, because, On the one hand, . ee and on the other, even 
in the conceptions during that period of the year which was the original season gestation in seteltonia cannot be made - F number of the month of gestation, 
for the reproduction of our species, that is to say, in the conceptions of the vihen we knowthe month Ordelivery and the he month of conception 
spring, and therefore in the births of the winter. 


re: t 
rmination of 
oe Iculation May not be too 


st aaa : ; en 
it is impossible to work back to 


: he ca 
! 3 order that t ‘ wand XI. 
TABLE X with any precision (Note 9). 1 according to Seasons: Saar larit 
wi v st group the figures t show any great regularly: 
Season of Co i ne ncertain, we must § z ‘deed, do no of 
nceplion, shew tt Its obtained. These, 1n ’ the minimum frequency 
Budapest 1903-1905. ov ner nee ae births of Budapest, and considering 
Considering the legitimate DI e conceived in summer, 
State of offspring Pen SeeSon/Cy conception ™Miscarriages is found amongst thos 
Spring | $ y > XI. 
2 Pp as | ummer } Autumn Winter TABLE XI noble season of conception, 
1 i 2 T 2 | | . TroDQvte 
Legitimate ~— : af: | ; Abortions and Still-Dorn yang ee 
: Vienna, 19Oe7' 
Miscarriages ies ai me 1411 1418 1480 1418 eption 
Stillborn... ‘0 ve ay 348 377 322 ph gi Probable season of concep Total 
Bor alive ... a ae oe “| 11703 12713 11708 11481 47005 
%, Miscarriages on those born alive 12'7 m2 26 12°4 pe: Winter 
Y, Stillborn on those born alive ... 3'0 30 27 26 siete! State of offspring ; Summer | Autumn a 
7, Miscarriages and Stillborn on #8 pee = ee ey : 0 
i ; , ‘ | 0 
those born alive ... I5'I Iig2 15°32 15°0 ras a eee Mies ee | 5 ose 1272 a 
Illegitimate Births. Miscars i 1187 eo4 4p 25-162 103°435 
Miscarriages es oe rk 5 ayy er rlages ee old 44! 25°053 ee 46 
Stillborn om ste sae | au oe 448 S06 1975 Stillborn ¢ oy. ois ons one 25 363 27°257 oa ry re 
Born alive _.. - or iv 4636 S 155 178 724 Born alive aah ace we nies 708 a 187 f 
% Miscarriages on those born alive 10°3 eS 4138 4358 17701 é Miscarriages on those born ait 74 ros ae | 66 
& Stillborn on those born alive ... 43 Be 10'S 16 2 4 Stillborn on those born alive --- 6:66 678 Z 
7% Miscarriages and Stillborn on bar 37 “1 gl to Miscarriages and Stillborn 0” 6°42 ae 
those born alive ... aa £1 146 a those Worn alive oe on, tera Official CS ae 
I ; ; . 
Levitt 74S {5:7 1 153 * Data worked out by ae estations of 8 months oF 
~.. egitimate and Ilegitim Bi a of a period of g f it is found 
Miscarriages ee oe ate Births, + Embryos births of Vienna, : : 
sae meen "39 oe 1928 1924 7702 Budapest, and all the Dir rraquendy. (Ogee s 
P whscartogt on thosé bor isa 16339 pe 1 qi ab2 213 " ifepttmaie Danis’ ob . . ane ; the aN - utumn, and for ie 
& Stillborn on those bamalive pee 1735, Aa pee poe amongst those conceived In he it jegitimate i is nO 
cy . . a fee bs ‘ Z m r 
eee and Stillbom on 4 $'28 For 304 ge found in winter ; in Budapest 10 Mitte gtill-born 
See eal oac * = aos i 
aad 74°63 15°18 15'19 14.91 legitimate in summer. ency 


number of 
: ra reater 
ata worked out by author from official statistics, = 


ing to months. 


Tables X. and XI. give also dat 
according to seasons 5 Table XII. 8} 


: detailed 
countries and Table XIII. gives more de 


inter 
“perm among the Wm 
we ly find one high maximum of the still-bo 
generally fin 


06 


TABLE XII. Sttilborn per 100 births according to Season 


Norway, of ™ 
Italy ¢. 
Month of ek & Prustia (2) = r | g aly (3) ee Bete: 
5 " T Pa) *: we L-) ae m 
Birth in Kingdom(2)| Finmerken Kingdoms) ee g Hungary 2 | & 3 Fy | ie < a& = ‘onth o 
Northern | 7865-85 (©) 896.900) 2898-902 |S | 3] 2 |] S & |G) 1900-9033 2 | o/c § he 2 , Bea & Birtb in 
Cm opie De” hes s |.3| #| 4 et fie] fy; 2] Fl] Ss LL sosee 3 att 
Hemisphere.| § als. |S. f# 2 /Ful¥s) 2] 5 © /¢ 3 Z & 3 a] a 3 2 ae A ee 3 3 ae a 
64 | BS/S3/ Rs B4/28/ 83 5 S [Foe a|e| 8 2 > | & r$Saos §| = 02 3 | Hemisphere. 
vs | a 2] msl se 2, 3 3 eo a S & a, ¢ eVgad| & g 4 
S258 ce $35; SH) ss/es| &] 2 3 | ey Ba Sek ss 3 | es IWWEensgee] 2 He2/s2 
BOF 3 [95 [FS [95 [es 2 8 Aé/ a] < = |A Bela;z]e [no |] & eseess] & 22/22 
2 ij Pras ral keris ary ta 5 ea 
3 | 4 5 1O/t1 )} 12] 13/14 | 1g | I 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
Dec. to | | 
uly to 


March to 


February | 3°41/5 50] 3-27/5 eh 3 642 67/2 691346: 5°42 
May 3°40|§°a3 ae 


42) 57 | 3°7 | 2°9 |2°24/3°12| 5-5 |3°0S) ¢'97 | 4°67 | 4°39 | 1°78 | 2°00] 2°10 | 2-56 || 9°58 |rr -22 sdueiber 
2) | 


October to 


maa vie sfo 5°33] 40 | 5°5 | 3°6 | 2°8 |2-03/ 3°03] 4‘9 | 3°29 


Jane to | | 
A ‘ . . . . i F a t 
upust §3°19/4°75(2 57/4 °26/2°35/ 3-4 I” 26] 244] 3‘22/ 5-26] 3°83| 5-2 33] 2°7 |1°94/2°78) 4°7 [2°68] 4°28 | 3°91 | 4°66 | 1°76! 199] 2°10 2°53 ||6'52| 7°44 Jannary, ‘ 


fosdarsfroesag ss 63 joan 1'90/2°77 
H | ! 


(*) Data worked our by the Author, except in the case of Norway, for which they are taken from Molkemcengdens Fenagelse, 1866-1885, Kristiania. 
Aschehoag & Co., 1890, Page 184. The Percentages fer the four 


hi K seasons given for Prassia, Saxony, Austria and Budapest are the mean of the 
Reh : Ces be ie fe metisinischen abide cage 57 and shown in Table XI {I The data far the other 
in MS. to the Author by the Amsterdam Office of aaa except those for the Stillborn according to months in Austerdam, which were sent 

(?) % of Stillborn on total born alive and dead. 

@) % of Stillborn on total born alive. 

(4) Sillborn at the later: months of gestation. 


4°49 | 4°25 | 4°38 | 1°69 1°97 2°09 | 2-21 |] 5-86 | 7-50] December 


Sept. to ; ao 
November /3 raid 87[5-22436) 3 4°9 |3°05| 4°30 / 396 7°51 | 9°90 June 
! | | 


4°68 | 1-75 196|or11 |2:82 
| ‘ | 


“SSTBONOD SOINIONT TWNOLLyNAALNT LSM J 


TABLE XIID. Stillborn per 100 broths according to Months. (1) 


Q 
. 
. Kingdom of : 
> 2 
ene | tesa Soar Hungary (2) Inly () Mexico (*) 
wae an 1900-902 | 

Month Savy ws Tols & os ap Month 
28) 88 sala8 38 Za! 6 af Or 
¥ £ ge /P3 | 2 x BE) 55 | wv 2 aa BS ee < F rs 
* |g o}Fe/32/Se| 28] E8| £2 | Be | 22/88/22 [ es [28 | ee] eel ae |e letaeea es] 8 
birth ES £2\ 84 Ee 5% gp SE)82/57|47/26 122 3* Be xo G9 Ars 2b | eq ** birth. } 
eS | BS |S] BS) FO |< | eS | gs es | 5 S| 33) 03 £2 |g3k 2 
Ps | i mR Wy = 4H = 8 z 
| oe | Coa SS ie ea ae ee 
t 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 ro | wu | 12 13 14 1S 16 17 18 | 19 20 ee ) 
January 3°46 | 5°74 | 2°73 | 3°71 | 2°90 | 5°55 | 4°3 | 5°8 13°27 | 29 | 2°26 | 3°14 | 54 4°82("}| 4°69 |3°9%5)| 1°77 | 1°89 | 1-90 ee Z 
February | 3-47 | 5°68 | 2°5t | 3°93 | 2°54 | 5°28 \ 4:2 | 55 | 37 |2°8 | 218 | 3°08 | 52 | 4°84 4°68 | 4°07 | 1°65 | 2°03 | 211 aie me 
March 3°47 | 5-71 | 2°61 | 3-43 | 2°63 | 530 | 4°2 | 5°6 | 3S |2-9 | 2:08 | 2-97 | 49 | 4°66 | 4°54 | 4°23 1°67 | 1°93 | 2°13 Rei iS) 
April 3-40 | 5°55 | 2°58 | 3:87 | 2°45 | 5°32 | 40 | 5:5 |3°6 2-8 | 2:00 | 3:20 | 47 | 4-43 | 4°16 | 4°30 | 1°70 | 2°02 | 2:08 ae 3 
May 3°34 | 507 | 2°41 | 3°58 | 2°57 | 537 | 3°99 | 54 |3°4 | 28 | 201 | 292 | 5:2 | 4°36 | 4°04 | 4 64 | 168 | 197 2°06 ; 3 
22 | 242 | 5:39 | 39 |s2 \34 28 | x95 |279 | 52 | 4-42 [419 | 460 | 73 | 1°95 [220 | 2-37 [June ee 
June 3°24 | 4°36 | 2'47 | 3°22 | 2°42 | 5:39 | 39 | S52 134 [28 | 1-95 | 2°79 | S2 14°42 14 ee fi 
july 3713 | 4'05 | 2°32 | 3°40 | 2°51 | 5°17 | 3°7 3 \32 |26 | 201 | 281 | 475 | 4°28 1 3°8t | 4°66 | °71 | 2:00 | 1-97 | 2°52 en i 
August 3:20 | sor | 2°26 | 3°62 | 2°38 | 5:23 | 37 | 52 |32 [27 | 1°87 | 2°76 | a4 | 4:14 | 3-76 | 4°72 | 1°75 | 2°03 | 2°14 2°67 ae 3 
September} 3°94 | 4:28 | 2°21 | 3°53 | 2°23 | 5717 |3°S | 49 |30 |27 1°83 | 2°53 | 4°8 3°96 | 3°67 | 4°63 1°68 "2 a ieee Sanh ty 
October | 316 | 4:90 | 2°40 | 3°35 | 2°22 | 5°53. | 3°8 [5° | 3:3 | 2:8 | 1 84 | 2°79 | Sr | 4°30 | 4°00 | 475 | 17E 185 | 2'0 di ae a 3 
November | 3°25 | 5°55 | 2°55 | 4°10 | 2°43 5:66 }40 | 5:5 | 34 |29 | 2:03 | 303149 | 4°63 14°23 4°65 185 | 2°05 ai 2°29 are E 
December | 3°30 | 5‘1o | 2°50 | 3°30 | 2°61 | S’4t ya 57 |36 |3°0 | 2°29 3015) 58 15330) 4°63 |5°52(%)| 1°95 | 2°08 | 2°29 | 2°85 g 


iH Bra worked ont the Author, excep Foy Novray fo atich They akan Hom Folfenaegdna Beas (306-ri._—Kanin Aachchows Co, 
1890, Page 184, and for Prussia, Saxony, Austria and Budapest, for which they are taken from PRINZING, sus e ee A ee ee 
The ori inal data were taken by the Author from official statistics except these for the still-horn according 7 Na ie hae oaealive, (ar saieGort 
to the Avthor from the office ef municipal statistics. (7) “of stillborn on total horn alive and dead. (°) 7% of SU saute THM sects tata thot ceet Be AaBl Ke 
t the later months ol gestation. (5) Delay of notification of births occurring at the end of the year {Cir. Note 5 . Eee & 
eine considerable influence on the % of still-born in January and December, raising the % in january and lowering s 
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births, sometimes equalled in the autumn Period; 
marked in the hottest months of summer. 
be most numerous 


and another maximum less 
The stillborn then are seen to 
precisely in connection with spring conceptions, in com- 
Plete contradiction to what one would expect were spring regarded as the 
original season of reproduction for the human species. 


TABLE XIV. 


Mortality during first month of lefe according to month of birth (1). 


On 100 born alive died tn the first month, 


U i , ? 

Month. rh oa rein ae Be Trieste.| Rome, | Florence, Cagliari] Sassonia pet 

1872-80 | 1872-80 | 1872-80 | 2872-80 | r909-11 (1887-1911 sez rgos-11 | 1880-84 1896-1900 

Sel }1007-09 |? Robes! pantie 
thse i | 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 an 
I 159 9°3 | 13:2 8-7 66 | ay 5 5 50 
Marche ae eS eee tear Be Ret | ao: ea a 33 4°3 
April ; 138} 84 liz f 84 | sa 89 | 6:2] bo | 56 
May 23 6°5 8:5 77 4°7 66 6°0 6°3 46 
June pe Mee tw Se | eel ae! ge] be | ao 
July pa 23 OS] Ot | ay 69} 43] 7 43 
‘August a Poe 220 wee | ae 90 l6ucy)| g8 | 56 
September .... an SAT 281 oo 4°6 94 15:0(7)] 9-2 6°4 
Oeste: e oo Se oa et an 58 4°9 54 48 
November se nat) pag ey 45) 5°5 | 6o | zr | 4:8 
December ... Baer Col Sel ou |) es 57 | 43 
see 83 II's 8-1 63 85 8-3 57 4°83 


ripe del comune di Firenze ; 
the Director of the Office of Municipal Statist; 
month of life, PRinzInG has divi t ee 


in that month and 
by the number of bi 


n 
: Y; and also beca emed preferable both © 

O to 30 days ina given month, j a because the number of those dying at an age iran 
same month, the 


this, were it not that it 


than to a greater or les 
this may be found 
Mexico, Bengal) th 
and sometimes exce 
in colder countries. 


external conditions rather 
Organisms. A proof of 
S (such as Sicily, Spain”, 
still-born nearly reaches; 
€ it disappears altogethe? 


S degree of 
in the fact th 
e sunimer m 
eds, the Wint 


vitality of the 
at in hot countrie 
aximum for the 


er maximum, whil 


the first days of 


influence as regar 


: ar 
ds the ny strange, it has a contrary 


I say a contrary influence, 
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; J i inter in co 
because while the number of still-born is a speapiinipeie Nel SN 
SuTree 2rTal 1) EATEN aes BESS “ ete, eet es in the cold months 
Mortality during the first day of life appests to be & eT Ace Sires 
of some countries relatively hot, and in the hot m 


TABLE XV. (x) 
ss birth (1). 
Mortality during first month of life according to month of bir 


ilv mean for each 
| Making the daily mean for the whole year = 100, ii 
aking = 


month is = 


| Saxony (1901-905) 
Denmark (1901-905): 


Day of Death 
meals Died during y i 
i 
First | Rest of Ee 
| day ot os ; 1 15-21 22-3 
|| Births Life Month || Births | 
—— = il ad 
fe [s 
January aol 98 93 
February... | 103 ea5 
March wl 107 #64 
April af 107 we 
May |] 103 15 
June A 100 107 
July 1 97 | 106 
“gust ...| 100 98 
eptember 102 go 
Clober all 95 96 
ener Og 93 
ecember | 94 94 


— fom 10. 
I a, Vogel, 1910, 
Lebensmonat, 1s€\p2iSy S©S% 


aay 8 Len 
p blichkett tm ers 
(t) Data taken from Resle, Dee pee 200 and 201. 


Tables XIV. and 


is clearly shewn the first month of 


# ee pone of autumn ; 
i tee is another not quite ® 
ths are by far the most bie + 

j otice the slight increas 
Sen are probably due 


relatively cold. This phenomenon 
XV. In Denmark and in Saxony t 
life appears to be greatest in genie 
ie Budapest, besides the summer m pos 
marked in winter; in Italy, the winter 7 
able to the newly born, while one can 


j nces 
i t. Such differe 
N mortality during July and Augus 


: re 
. children al 
; ntries the ~ ih 
t the one hand, in reece o 1 in hotter countries ; 
O several causes: on thar 


i let rtificially 
better sheltered from the rigours of +) the number of the artilt ' 
On the other hand, a different proportion 1n his practice increases infan 
fod rei e = aaa influence (Note 10), as =v ) (Note 11). 

yh able 2 . b : ; 
mortality especially in hot seaso ee ae at variation in the a 
f ; ds in fact 
It is not hard to find a reason for r the stil-born depen 
, number oO oh ace 
Of still-born throughout the year ; the b n the organisation o 
On the j @ B a the climate exercises, not UPO 
InnuUeNc 


m, 
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child, but upon that of the mother, and adults cannot be protected from the 
inclemency of the weather so easily as the newborn: therefore, for adul $ the 


TABLE XVI, 
Mortality in the first year of hfe (1 ), 
Datly mean of deaths for each month making daily mean for the whole 
jear=1,000, 
———— ee eee 


Paris 1905-909 
The children who died were 


Berlin 1892-96 


The children who died were 
Month of Death 
Naturaliy | Artificially | Naturally Fed on Fed on 
Fed Fed Fed Animal Substtutes 

Milk for Milk 

r 2 3 4 5 c 
January Ss 1207 927 2770 688 480 
February a 1255 823 1096 759 569 
March Be LIld 888 998 777 53° 
April ... 1130 877 853 722 432 
May oe fort 860 365 877 505 
June ee. 953 800 884 41074 g8o 
Ja Vee. po ak Weed 824 1598 10¢4 2872 2083 
August oe oe 783 18.38 L227 2097 2825 
September... 1245 932 5176 £680 
ak Pha 820 a I 942 718 690 

ovember on ol 934 40 79 § 
December... ae 1086 810 Pee ae of 


(x) Data worked out by the author, The original data for Paris were fy re 
Ditbliaa mle allegaerent taken from Azninat 


hose for Berlin were taken from W d, Di € 
von dey Alorlahitil und Morbiditet, Jena, Fischer, 190!, Pans a ameidiad ee 


mortality is greatest in summer for hot countries, and in winter for cold ones, 
and the number of still-Lorn is affected in the same way month by month 
We are able to say in conclusion that the variations shewn in the numbers 


both of still-born and of children expiring in the first month of life according 
to their month of birth 


, if they do not exclude the idea that the month of 


conception may ata some influence on the vitality of the child, allow us 
to assert that such influence, 


if it exists, is total i ee 
of the season of delivery. si al a 
i. «Ani i ; i 
of birth ed ng Problern still remains to be solved : whether the month 
a S Naving a direct influence On mortality during the first 
days of life, has also an indirect j : 
organism in after life. 
ame ow independent of the Season of birth? And, if 8 aS 
i r lue any difference in resisti - ; of 
ti Ing powers according to the seasot 
Or does mortality during the first mont 
so that the stronger organisms 


hs of life possess a selective characte? 
unfavourable envi ronment, will 


» who have been able to survive a more 


; shew a smaller mortalit hi 5 wv) 
oy) : ch will slow!Y 
establish an equilibrium in the number of survivors ? aa 
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birth 
1 f the season Of 3 
yourable influence @ ae 
does the unfavourable or fa poe 8 
ie Bs ae immediately 4 greater Or less oe peo chins Ye 
Deen abate ee Dee see a ae seasons Will shew 
ss i a that even in after life those born in unfavou 
may be, 
ee ee tand, is a problem that touches not only 
: j a ok ber, however, 
This, as everyone will un diye celia Bs 
Eu enies but ie upon actuarial calculations. We ene eee 
os i ss yas Dad se eon differ, so its influence 
of bi th tality in the first months of life may ) 
1 on mortality : oe 
ity i ay diver. 
exercised upon mortality 19 after life ™m ii be made relating to the age of ne 
saa istics at Rome 
Semana ee ae ici ce of statistics 
accordi th th ef birth, in the municipal off 
cording to the mon 
and Cagliari. 
; TABLE XvIL. 


-1910). 
to the month of birth (Rome 1908-1910) 
ot , 


; : ; an 

ssi honton is & coriding to month of births who died at a 
ae 

On every 10,000 dead the nuncery 


14 
ing a+ 
age excecding 


cee ACY 


{ a 2 60 years 
4o years 
Month of Birth , years | 20 years ee oS ——= 
oe ae 
—— 5 ' 43 2 
; $34 5314 4350 | 20 | ae 
January... is oe 7t 5033 5108 a 2235 
Ayptuary ae e ce 5054 4082 4038 Bog Fo 
ae BC 2 a ee 
Tay oe 702 Pere 37 5 169 
June | 7280 528 es 37 50 se 
eat att 0 as Hs 5766 4935 ao | 2081 
Sea 7 Nae 5748 4795 3708 2022 
Navona: ly 73538 a 479° > 
ecember x: ae 7433 


the sche' ‘ done 
In Rome the data were ny ee The work of ae ee 8 ace 
i 7 0 i 5 e : ; 
wl ee the three gun k. Pelissier, director of t 
y the kind permission fe) a 
ncinl, 
the careful direction of AV¥- A. Ma 


: in the 
‘rth is not in 
onth of bir on 
. often the ™ only temporen'y 
works for census of the city. ve) Je who were OM'Y 


F “Stato 
fo. P&OP.S jsters Of 
ee altaya ca ate no trac€ either en coils them- 
resident at Rome and of whom there n the T& 
; therefore 
iyi : or dules. It 38 
Civile? census records, e schedu 
Selves at eee incomplete Sone es . survival again e i a 
impossible to ts out a really accurate ig the dead whose ee hi 
i : y many ¢ this calculation 
of ir : can determine how a results O 
bicth ee ote of an age exceeding * Ps 
; remeé 
are shown in Table XVII. We must 


of deaths in the 


that there is no reason tO 
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s ; 
eS eee pea a es 
large number of aiid ‘ refore we should expect that, if a sufficiently 
ok one hey ete eg i had been taken, the error would probably be 
se eae A ue different months. If the age-groups under 
way that the numb : - coe aeaniged, as we took care to do, in such 4 
cae als ae etioatvations included in each of them is not too 
aes sick ae ah ens that the survivals at an age x of those 
so long as the d d greater than in the case of those born in a month 4 

ead who are known to have been born in the month a shew 


a dercentage above ana a n those known V n born 1 
ge v preater tha 


Table XVII : 
- shews that survival depends to a considerable extent upon the 


month of birth ; it sh : 
, 5) ews twO maxima i : 
April, and September to October Sone te Henild! mentinee Mawis 


i and two mini j 
having extremes of temperature minima referring to the months 
? 


December-January and June-July. The 


g 
Te ularity which these fi ures present 1s cons} 
g too marked to be 


In Table XVIII. th 
which has enabled spel been grouped according to seasons of birth, 
see ae RTA el with smaller limits of age without reducing 
eee cally silty he ne Ineach. Again the results of this table 
survival is a minimum si arity, At all ages, starting fro h 
or those born in winter ; m three months, 


nin ar : « 
€ months, it is a maximum for those born in nd at all ages, starting fro™ 
S 


pring. 
TABLE: VIII 
M ‘7 . . 2 : 
ortality according to season of birth (Rome 1908 ) 
-19T0). 


In le. ry 
3 ih t. ler rae £9 mon, ard, n a, 
€ 2n, » ALCO ai 2S NO nth of b h vi Y a co) 
every 10 000 dead the 2 ; Q, WO aied at ; 


se 


A 
(x) ss Season of Birth, 
i 
= ee Spring Summer 
Lamonth —— Autumn 
3 months 862 oo Pee ee 
pee ee air, 
7078 8614 a gol2 
12 35 7742 8370 hae 8640 
2 years 7532 8184 a 5 8332 
3 6328 7835 42 Soll 
Soo 5859 6620 he 7669 
9» 5481 6228 rea 6470 
12 4 . 5229 5868 5 Ay €039 
IS 43 x 5106 5541 55 : 5705 
gi : 4829 5418 335 3372 
eB? . 4730 5304 oe 5310 
Sei 4436 5093 su 5201 
40. (,, 4213 4840 4 : 4895 
ge ; 3689 4608 ee 4605 
a or | OB | is | Hs 
2020 3363 ae 3 ae 
7343 2180 Lape 
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diminish at all, but become 


With increase of age the differences do not 
t also later in life mortality 


greater, leading us to think that not only early bu 


TABLE XIX. 


Mortality according to season of birth (Rome, 1908-1910), : 
Probable number of deaths at an age K, according to season of berth, having 
made the probable number of deaths, idering the total number of off spring, 


Be eee ee 


cons 


Xx 
Season Age : 
of 
~ [ 20-40 years | 40-60 years 
lei | o-1 year 1-5 years 5-20 years 40 y 
re ee gee 
: ; : + 1040 
Winter n 1036 | 1054 IOI! 1033 4 
. aes : 
Spring... ... 909 972 975 919 983 
ze 
Sh are is 975 969 mS oF 
0: 
Autumn 979 993 1047 1030 1004 


winter, and below it for those born in 
fifty a greater number of 
very marked to 
r of survivals 


: 
S above the mean for those born 1D 
Spring. ‘Those bom in autumn shew 4 all ages ae ences 
: e 
Survivals than those born in summer 5 but these aller , 


heen . e the numbe 
begin with, gradually decrease, until at 60 years e that, contrary to what 
'S greater for those born in summet, leading us to believ ; 


i i ter for those 
r2PPens in the earlier period of life, mortality in later years is greater 
a in summer. 
toed aa ben mi data of Table XIX. which shews the 
oo t age ason of birth (Note 
eren : ‘ . ss é - 
i born in winter 15 foun 
12). In all the age groupS, mortality for those bor BL ota ge 


Above, and for those born in spring below, 
Summer the mortality appears very high 1n th Eee 
nd usually low in later years 5 fOr those born 1m a0 umn, 
mortality is below the mean for the first two 48° groups, 
: mer i f delete 
ye an entirely different kind o! 

able influence of summer 


hild ; the unfavour 
a er, eliminating the weakest 
ds shew a 


erwar 
appears to 


: ee inferences are confirme 
Clative degree of mortality at di 


e first group from o to one year, 
on the contrary, the 


and above jt 10 


rious 


be and winter appear to ha 
ve ce on the organisation of the 
Cras a. a rule, Ee possess a SI 
GS Painen and allowing orgamsmt flue 
im ity below the mean; the bad !n : eye 
Stay Permanent character, for not on'y aeuley i 
es €ns the constitution of the surylvors, ¢ children 
NSideration of the causes of the illness and death © , “ 

and winter. In summer the danger is caused essentially DY 


elective charact 
which will aft 


er, howevels 
kill many children, but it 
ference 1S explained by a 
during summer 
maladies of the 
G 


to survive : 
nce of wint 
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digestive system, which, though dangerous, usually leave no permanent weak- 
ness. The danger in winter is due to the graver wature of other maladies, 
especially those closely connected with the inco 
child (Note 13). It is therefore natural 
least in countries where they are not pro 
of the season, not only should there be a 
the case of those who manage to surviv 
would have been had they been born in 
The seasons favourable to the life of 
shew analogous differences to those fo 


mplete development of the 
that among those born in winter, at 
perly sheltered from the inclemency 
high mortality, but that recovery in 
€ should not be so complete as it 
other seasons. 
the newly-born during their earlier stages 
und for the unfavourable seasons, The 
favourable influence of spring seems permanent, that of autumn connter-sedectit. 
Does the influence of the season of conception come into play here? Itseems 
to merather rash to assert that it does. Or does the influence of the different 
séasons in which natural feeding usually ceases for those born in spring, as 
compared with those born in autumn, come into play? 

It is known that the change in diet which takes place when natural feeding 


Ceases is a matter of great importance as regards the health of the child, If, 


those born in autumn should cease to be naturally fed in summer (the 


he digestive system), usually or more 
spring, we might find in this a state of affairs 
t I am not in a Position to decide whether in 
and to what extent it may affect the vitality of the 


dangerous to their health ; bu 
Rome this really is so, 
organism in later life, 


The data for Cagliari, both as regards quantit 
am portant than those for Rome. They were taken ftom the registers of births 
extracted by the employees of the « 


direction of Cav. Medda Sechi 


town or outside. 


In Many cases, however, 
disregarded. Then 


this circumstance h 


different ages resulting from the figures 


they died before 
g this date 
For INStance those 


during the year followin 
years after, 

March, 1912, 
Match, 1903, 


» ¥d, 4th, sth, 6th or 7t8 
T, 1902, dead before qth 
or between the 7th 


or between the 7th March 
March 


of March, 903, a 


» 1904, and the 6th of M 
» 1995, and the 6th of March, 1906 


nd the 6th of March, 1904 


arch, 1905, or between 70 
or 
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i ent 
from 9th of March rorz, to 6th of March, 1972. ae ee Be ‘ 
the year of birth the smaller is the number of age Classes for w 


TABLE XX ; 
Deaths according to seasons of birth. 
Births in Cagltari during the years 1902—91T. 


{ On, 
Annual average of births and deaths in each seas 
———— 


Season of birth Total 
number of 
observalions 
Years Winter | Spring |Summer|Autumn 
< — 
£0,963 
; 381 368 | 396 
Born (living and dead) 1g0S-9It 
Fe _——— 
i . 8°3 724 
= before *s | rez | 154 | 18 
ath day orn paren ve 1902-911 ae 352 3 | 384 "Sor 
Dead 1 year ate aa ve} 1902-910 hes 17°0 15°9 18°9 738 
» 2 Years ,, ae 1902-909 a) tea WG fe 3% 
3 ie 4 2° 
ae ‘cae 1902-907 aie 33 3 2'8 46 
ee Be: He se se 2-906 1°8 oe 22 252 37 
vr S 2» oe oe bee OEE 2°0 27 29 13 23 
" : a 3S oo Ey eee a 23 
be » as: oo 
a i ee 
TABLE XXI. Ag, 
Mortality according to season of birth, a 
are 4 ears 1QO2— g p 
Births in Cagharl dervg is th, having made 


‘ag to the season of bir 
Dartly mean of births or deaths, according elas 


; ths for 
the daily mean of births or deaths fe Sono bh 
a 


. Aultuma 
Winter | Spring Summer 
DO ee ee ‘« 93 Tor 
‘Born ne fe ses eas 
~—. : 84 ror 
ee 
2 Dead hafexaseihi day of 3rd month after birth Sa 
a, 95 FOI 
pene: poe es” 
3 Dead during Ist year following SS 85 13 
4 Dead during 2nd year following &6 99 
3 Deng during 3rd to 7th year following - Ea 
—_ — 91 101 
ee ae 
Dead between ist and 7th years following —_— 
in en Eee 89 tol 
7 Dead in all 4 Periods 2 


= 


; the eight classes, those 
Cbtained, The births of 1902 will furnish data for the “8 


Of rory for one class only. pa 
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Table XX. gives the yearly mean of births (1905-11) and deaths for different 
_ age classes according to season of birth; and Table XXI. gives the daily mean 


of births and deaths for each age class, according to the season of births, having 


made the daily mean for the whole year=1oo. In this table it seemed 


advisable, considering the scarcity of data, to combine the last five age 
classes into one. 


From Table XXI. we see how amongst those born in winter the number of 
deaths before the 6th day of the 3rd month after birth (line 2) is more than 
Proportional to the number of births (line 1); in the following years (lines 3-5) 
the number of deaths is sometimes more and sometimes less than proportional 


to the number of births; but on the whole (line 6) the results turn out to be 
less than proportional. 


The contrary happens to those born in spring. For those born in summer 


the number of deaths is less than proportional to the number of births ; for 
those born in autumn it is practically proportional in all seasons. 

If we consider the number of deaths in the four periods taken together 
(line 7), they turn out to be Proportional to the number of births for those bora 
in autumn, more than proportional for those born in winter, and less than 
proportional for those born in spring and summer. 


Generally speaking, considering those born in all seasons, there seems to be 


some sort of a balance between the mortality during the first three months of 
life and that during the seven following years. 

rate to make the survival at the end of this 
different seasons, 


But it is not sufficient at any 
period equal for those born in the 


These results for Cagliari differ in several points from those for Rome, But 


we should not expect, as I said before, that the influence of the season of birth 
on mortality in after life should manifest itself i 
extent in all countries. 


The violent winds which disturb the spring, and the 
breezes which greatly di 5 
is the most favourable 
consider that the limita 


But in any case we 
our data, 


and the numerous lacunae 1 


? 
b os to physical, intellectual ané 
Pada: i y €xaminin Which those people are bom 
ee il iene 2 Be nomal, either above or below (such as centenarian* 
scientists, artists, politicians, athletes, lunatics, criminals etc.) he 
. . 3 ? 5 
A. list, conveniently verified by the data of the “Stato civile,” th® 
ue of illustrious men, the registers of lunatic asylums and gaolss 
an i : 
he lists of Members of Parliament, could give us a large harvest © 

data for such research, 
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TABLE XXII. 


. of birth. 
Titustrions men and Italian Senators according to season of 


; Season of Birth 


Total. 
2 t 
Nationality iWintek Spring Summer Autumn ie cain 
ane 
3 tis). 
Contemporary writers (De oa a is) He | 954 
l Italy 268 A 34 394 | 595 
2 France & Belgium er 7 Y t4 aa 
3 Spain & Portugal... I 144 610 
4 Austria-Hungary & 144 va! 22f 1077 
: Adlai Rt oe 296 | 262 Le 
ermany ... ‘ik 29¢ 3 
6 England & United | 84 9 
States... = 405 7 | 38 135 
7 Denmark. Holland, 30 | x | 25 tt 
Sweden & Norway 3s | 23 2 1186 4923 
a Eas aie she 1246 1109 
ota =e ee 
Daily mean, after mak- 504 967 000 
ing the daily mean Bae 1004 9 
for the year = 1,000 Za). 
I]]ustrious men aaa ; 828 3255 
2 3 
9 Different National- 747 | 680 
ities ia 4000 2 8.1912): 4 
Italian Senators (1849-79 , gee |} 15340) 
10 Ttal Oe ie Og 
ta die AoA : 
' Total of obser earns 2418 a 
2 
Total 2759 287 3 pa | 
tal... oe 1500 
Daily mean, after making 88, 999 
the daily mean for thé g7° é 
whole year = 1,000 1150 


Se 
(1) Data missing for 37 Senator: 


to € 
intended rather re varied 
bring forward are 1" larger and mo 
Ree a the sa he! Pia these enquires with . are (see Table 
n u 
coulkenie. et than to explain very much Py 
XXII), 


Some of the results are derived f* Re 
international des écrivains du be oe data 
1891), kindly made by Dr. E- Pow us treat : 
divided into eight groups according sbeained fro 

Another part of the result was ‘ gpetially carried out 
biographical records of Italian ee assistant jibraria 1848 to 192 
Office of the Senate by Dr. Luigi from : 
These records concern all persons ee 


sed the honour Or 
Ww ted or whether e month of birth of 37 
hether they have accep qo not know th 


ncourage others 


ch of the “ Dictionnaire 
I 


tis (Florence, N iccolai, 
5,000 Writers, 
’ 


om a careful sea 

de Guberna 

deal with about born. 

n which they Were f the 
an examination © 

ss at the secretary's 


n to the Senate. 


their decree was suspended. We 
Senators, 
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Other data have been published by Mantegazza (Note 14); they referred 
to material rather heterogeneous but abundant enough (3,255 observations), 
referring to persons who for any reason could be considered illustrioUs. 

We have, therefore, ten sets of data altogether. In eight of these the 
largest number of births occurred in winter, and in eight, too, the smallest 
number of births occurred in summer; where the maximum does not fall 
in winter, it falls in spring or autumn, never in summer; and where the 
minimum does not fall in summer, it falls in autumn or spring, never in 
winter, We may therefore conclude that the births of eminent people 
cocur with the greatest frequency in winter, and least frequency in summer. 
Tf we put together the ten sets of data, a process entailing some 


repetition, we find that the births in winter are to those in summer 4S 
r1§0 to 884. 


The difference certainly depends mainly on the relative frequency of 
births in the different seasons, In Europe, to which most of our data 
refer, a maximum occurs in Winter and a minimum in summer. But they 
seem higher than for births in general. 

This, perhaps, depends upon the limited number of observations. Let 
us note, however, that the advantage of winter and the disadvantage of 
summer is uncertain for the Senatorial class, marked for the writers of the 
present day, and exceedingly marked in the case of highly illustrious persons. 
Does not this lead us to suspect that there is a relation between such a 
gradation and the gradations of rank of the three groups? Illustrious men 
are certainly those who emerge mainly owing to their intellectual powers; 
after them come the present-day writers, not all of whom will become 
famous; last in order I should put the Italian Senators, for though com- 
pared to the rest of humanity they always represent the results of selection, 
they are none the less very often chosen, as everyone knows, more for theif 


administrative or political merits, or for financial reasons, than for high 
intellectual powers. 


TABLE XXIII. 
Influence of the Season of Birth on Physical Develo 
(Middlesbrough, ) 


Dment at 11 years of a8¢- 


Month of Birth Number 


. M i 
of observations in pet ae ue ene 
Se ee 
January-March = 8 

; Pr 3 . P 

) 51°6 61°35 

April-June... > ia 82 50°62 60°84 

Jaly- September le aa 92 49°9 57°89 
. S, m4 

October-December... we 79 57°38 
50°33 ee 
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TABLE XXIV. 


ath and Eleventh 
Influence of the Season of Birth on Survival at end of Sx 
nflitence af th 


of Life ( Middlesbrough). 


Be oe ee ee ee 
Nvors at end of 
Survivors ritb year 


6th yesr 
ers Absolate 
1000 
Month of Birth Absolute | yqo0 | number | Per 
Absolute ex 1000 number | Pe See 
ie SE eon ne SIF 
SEE 559 a 
20 
January to June 3600 5379 2? oat 2060 403 
; a 1860 
July to December vel (3348 a : 


as they could 


ecially 
esp yed at on our other 
tion on the char 


: eserve, 
th great 1 : ; 
en with & conclusion arti 
f£ concep 


These results must be tak ete 
not be foreseen, considering the te che season © 
lines of research as to the influence 
acter of offspring. . ipations should ; 

If, however, more extensive peat season when oes re 
} 5 é t in i ally e 
* would ite right to say the jntellectuat” ions are 
freque t ae conception of persons Gj which concept 

nt in Europe 
likely and that the cantrary hap 
less frequent. : 
3 

Ewart, as quoted above, cones 

and in a less degree summer, 
Characters of those concetve 
and XXIV.) ; 
Cheaters DES ena gsification 
\S certainly too small, and fie o.3 te 
Offspring appears to be arbitrary: 


onfirm these facts: 
: s are most 


js Tost 


: q that spring: 
the physical 
(Tables XXIIE. 
how 

dg. i here s 


5 svors at Six 
ned. he survl 
the data in Table XXIV. are ObtAIET” ae given for Oy at birth are 
Vivors rs of age 1s greater tee Je consi ery much 
y Feel is suggests that ey th his ee” king 
ears of age, and this 11 years of af i justify us in ta 
NOt those considered at six ry 


ssa. 
. jd be nece 
alger number of observations wou. 


any notice of these results: a 
13. Let us briefly recap “a rae | 
Chapter. The idea that in spring on time persisting ee 
Owing to man's greater fertility at be shough 5 : 
of an original season of reps Pie i jn Europe 
Periodicity in the births aes 
Hon j which have Br 
see ee in multiple Belveae aS a of birth, makes 
Months, and mortality accordin ee 
discover any influence caused by 
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of offspring. Some researches conducted b 
children according to month of birth, and othe 
birth of illustrious men, seem to show indeed 


velopment and on the 
researches are 


and the influence of the 
the appearance of 


without other inves 
It has, 


y Ewart on the stature of 
T researches on the month of 
the favourable influence of 
intellectual quality of those 
founded on too small a number of 


Month of birth on the frequency of 


illustrious men js not sufficiently defined to be admitted 
tigations. 


7 


immediate mortalj 
There is, therefore 


able that if the 
is the case with 


the offspring, being born 


those countries 
the climate 


higher animals, 
would find themselves, at least in 


Tes are taken to resist the rigours of 
ey are now. 


Cuaprer III. 

On the Znteryal betwee 

14. If the Possibility of 
as has been shown, h 
human offspring, it Cc 


in so far as it all 
intervals. 


% Stccessive Delivery. 
geMeration at any seas 
ave any directly deleterious infl 
an None the less have indirect d 
OWS pregnancies to succeed on 


on of the year cannot 
uence on the vitality of 
eleterious consequences, 
€ another at too short 


menstrual discharges, and 
a new Conception (Note 15) 

human species, ; i 
€s, like th ‘ . 

Menstrual, and i € species of hi 


if we allowed Natural feed; 
to require it, al] the births oc re 


: Curring at less th 
Ceding one would be excluded : i 
known, nine 


gher animals, were mono- 
T as long as nature seemed 


an two years after the pre- 
: Tegnancy, in fact s is commonly 
months, and tive reap y> » lasts, as isc 


Pearance of the monthly discharges when 
€€ms to Occur regylar] t iottot aks 
after delivery (Note 16). Gularly at a peri 


from the data to h 
and up to the present, that 
More than half the number of second births occur less than two years after 


Gini. 
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Nationale 1908. 


(2) Year of publication of the figures, 
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the preceding birth: the percentage works out to 58% in Chemnitz, and to 
67% in well-to-do English families. Much lower, on the contrary, is tbe 


Percentage among French employés (20%), probably because of the demo- 
graphic conditions peculiar to the French nation. (See Table XXV.) 


TABLE XXVI. 


Jnfant Mortality according to the Intervaibehueen a Birth and the Preceding 
Birth. Well-to-do English Families(x). 
a 


Order 


Interval between birth and preceding birth 
of 


1 year and less 1-2 years more than 2 years 


Number of deaths in first year of life per roo born. 


2 16 7 6 
3 15 8 6 
4 15 9 6 
5-6 16 9 7 
7-9 12°5 10 9 
Io and more 20 3 1a 
Total of others 
than i5°3 &9 7°2 
first born 


Number of deaths in first 5 years of life per 100 born 


a 


2 20 12 al 
3 19 12 Ir 

4 20 14 Te 

5-6 21 14 iI 

7-9 18 15 14 

10 and more 23 I 1S 


Total of others = 
than | 49" | 737°6 | ws 
first bom 99 3 
Number of deaths between 2nd and sth year of life per 100 survivors at one yeat 


than é 
first bom JS 
en Oe 


Se 30 


() The Data for this table were taken from WESTERGAARD, Page 371; who 


took them from the material employed by Cu. AnsELL in the Statistics of 
Jamilies (1874). 


The deleterious consequences which too short a period after the preceding 
birth have upon the vitality of the child are indisputable, at least during tbe 
first year of life. 


This is shown by the data of Table XXVI., and | 
should not be surprised if a sufficiently large number of observations were 


found to confirm the results of Ewart (based upon too small a number of 
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. ; height, weight, 4 
observations to be accurate), according to which the gnt, 


sibly 
: re more or less sen 
mental capacity of children at 91x years of a&® & 


en i another is shorter. 
inferior, as the period elapsing between one birth and 
> 


(See Table XXVITI.) 


I 
TABLE XxvIl. 
ent of Chiléren at 6 Years of Age 


Physical and Intellectual eect Birth and the Preceding Birth. 


; Interval between 
po ( Middlesbrough.) (*) 
Intellectual Characters 


Physical characters Children belonging to 


Children of parents well-to-do classt3 


perween 25 and 35 3 ¢ 
tage 
Interval bet ween Percento x6 of childcea 
of children N £ | classified 38 
i. i umber ° 
a tusbrane Soe La waightin Number of Sabie observations above the 
{o} Stature i 


ations 
the preceding birth observa. | Peches | Pounds | observ 


averng$e 


bee Jats gare intellig eace 
te he es SS 
_—— a 
Less than 2 years 156 g86 | 377 l ‘we e 137 wv 
22's am Pe oa coe 
*S3 ” an il | 85 3 85 a 


sap.) axe | 


Three Years and more age on afipring: 


s21t and 220. 


ental 
The rnpluence of par 


€ 
(!) Data taken from R. [ees ber, 1gtt)- Pagi 


os e's ‘ to 
(The Bugenics Review, Vol. HE, NO 3 a ee which might settee 
I case to exaggerate ure inve tame 1 
t is not wise in any 
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in Sweden. In the same way, for the bridegrooms: the percentage under 
20 years of age goes from 2 per 10,000 in Saxony to 32 per 100 in Russia ; 
the percentage under 25 years of age goes from 17% in Austria and 18% in 
Wiirttemberg, to 66/4 in Russia (Note 17). 

The differences are even greater if we compare white races with 
coloured ones. Amongst those under 20 years of age, those martied of 
widowed were in Germany (1900) 16 for every 100,000 males and 34 for 
every 10,000 females; in the Indian Empire (1901) they constituted the 
12% of the males, and the 29% ef the females (Note 18). Curr says; 
speaking of the native population of Australia, that he never heard of 4 
woman, over 16 years of age, who (before the decline of the native customs; 
caused by the white immigrants) was not married (Note 19), and Hrdlicka 
states that amongst the tribe of the Apache (Red Indians) only few women 
reach this age without marrying (Note 20). 

Differences in the precocity of development certainly accompany these 
differences in the ages of marriage: the ags at which the first menstruation 
occurs rises from 11 years at Calcutta to 16 and more in Wiirttemberg, in 
Austria and in Baden (Note 21), but it is certain, however, that they can 
only account for them in a small degree. 


Nor are the differences between the age of the bride and that of the 
bridegroom smaller. Even in Europe they are very considerable: if we 


divide the married persons in five-year groups according to age we find that 
in England and Wales (1871-1880) in 485°/,, husband and wife fall in the 
same five yearly group; in Italy (1872-1880) only 175°/,,. The grouP: 
in which both the bride and bridegroom are 20 to 25 years of age, contains 
in England one-third of all the marriages (322°/ 9), in Italy only 
141°/,, (Note 22). 

Amongst primitive races the difference of age between the components of 
couples seems very often to be great; it is by no means a rare eccurfence-~ 
Hrdlicka says of the Red Indians of the South-west of the United States 
and North of Mexico—for a young man to take a relatively old wife (Note 
23) 3 and Curr says of the Native Australians, that usually one sees me? 
in the prime of their life marrying old widows, and old men marrying vey 


young girls (Note 24); often men of so marry little girls of 8 (Note 25): 
We can say, in a rough way, 


é , that with the increase in civilization, the 
age of marriage rises, and the difference of age between bride and pride 


groom diminishes. If it were shown that the age of parents has a notable 


influence on the characters of progeny we could ask ourselyes whether bY 
chance this were not one of the factors of the evolution of nations. 


Let us therefore see what statistics tel] us. We shall first give the data 
relating to the physical qualities of the offspring (dimensions of the body: 


survival) and afterwards also those cOncerning their intelligence an 
temperament. 
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TABLE XXVIIL 
Weight of Newly-Born Children according fo the age of the Mother. 


Data of Data of the Obstetrical Ciinic of Bologna. (43 Data of 
Data of Sfameni. ae 


Data of Budin and Ritemont. (5) | Deo eee of 


Ewart @). 
Age of Fourman. 
é Males. Females, a Total Births. Mates. Fetnales. Tota! Births. (6) 
the motixer. | 4 ge Soe eee Coe (a ae POO | PS Re 
No. of Average ‘Nee 6 | Average hyo, af AVE ABC ay TWEE No, oq NEIIE Fe, 0 Average) yy é St paverage Average Avera ¢@) Mother, 
Weight aves, ae bs erate pyciens oe ne| ee Ol Weight Weight) Weight f 
Cases. inge U) Cases.|, haa a Cases REE [eee i Bri Cael ine hin er. 
I a 3 4 $ 6 7 8 9 10 xt 2 13 14 15 x6 y 28 


Under 20 | 109 (j) 3777-2) 198 | 3247°7| 5 |2067 0) 8 j2pbe5| 13 [2547-7 


14 | 7¢¢8 | 11 | 306g | 25 | 3279 | 7370'S | 7769°9| 19-24 
20—24 325 | g236'0| 687 | 32666 | 60 |z208-2) 56 | 707479) 116 ipreg 5 


35 | g22r | 46 | 2954 | 81 | 3069 | 33062 | 7229°8| 25—27 
25—29 265 | 722771 | 325 | 39275 | 73 W3r987) 63 |30S887| 136 lezgg'o} 35 | grr2| 41 | gr96| 76 
30—34 200 | zz69'r| 95 | g7O'r| 81 en. 68 |7783'0! 149 lp2q3'°S 

35-39 172 


3130 | 33732 |7287's| 23—30 
34546 | 2327'7| 31—33 


29255 | 39 | 3536-4) 54 \zaz2¢| 60 | z06g'2| 114 |z2¢r'2 FISP'S pe 34—36 
40—44 45 


3299°8 |) 9 | 37485} 17 | go30 | 26 ay 


6129399) 37—39 
f 9 132573) 14 |poger°g| 18 |z076°7| 32 |z2g6-2 Be and 
45 and over. 3 | 3656-7 | | aS me over 


(?) Averages calculated by the writer on the basis of the data collected by Dr. SFAMENI, Professor of the Obstetrical Clinic in the Royal University 
of Cagliari, in the Clinies of Pisa, Perugia and Cagliari. The data, not yet published, were communicated personally to the writer by Sfameni. They have 
already formed the subject of two papers by Professor SFamENI, Se/ peso delle secondine e ded feto @ termine e sui loro rapport: reciproci, Annals dt 
Ostetricia e Girecologia, Settembre, 1901. Lapportr at svituppo tra Secondine ¢ feto a termsne nella specie nmana. Ginecologia. Anno VII., rgrr. 


(7) As regards the data of SFAMEN!, the divisions for the ages are really up o 20, 21—25, 26—30, 31—35, 36—40, 41 —45 46 and upwards, 
(3) Averages calculated by the writer on the basis of the separate data given for order of birth and age of the mothercontained in F. Fourman, Wovon 
st das Gewicht der Nengeborenen abhaugig? Inaug. Dissert, Bisa Mirz 1901, page 42. It should be observed that the averages for single years of age, 
contained in the last column of the table on page 42 of the dissert. of FourMAN, do not agree with the separate data for order of birth and age of the 
mother given in the preceding columns of the same table. The data were collected in the Clinic of Bonn. 


(4} Data cotlected by the writer from the registers of the OLstetrical Clinic of Bologna and worked out by Dr. DETTORI], 


(5) Averages worked out by Dr. DETToR! on the basis of the data contained in P. Bupin, and A. Ribeaontr Recherches sur les dimensions de la 
tee du foetus. Archives de Tocologie, etc, Paris, 1879. 


(8) Averages taken Irom H. VIERORDT, Anatomishe, Physiologische und Phystkalische Daten und Tatelien, Jena, Fischer, 1906, page 21. No indica- 
tion of the number of cases is given. 


7) Averages taken from F. Fourman, Op. Cit., page 41. The number of cases for the several age divisions is not shown. The total number 
ot cases is 4,499. 


®\ Anexages taken from BR J. Ewan, The Influence of Parental Age on Offspring. The Eugenics Review, Vol. Wi., No. 3, page 209. 
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| 31— 33 25 | 20'7 
| 34—36 22. 19 8 
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3034 
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49°3 \14r | 496 


: 110 8 | : ; 
A's 49 ie vee 17 } grt 27 48 & 37—39 II z9 6 
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: XXVIIL 
(1) Data collected by Sfameni and worked out by the writer. See Note 1, Table 


{7} See Note 2, Table XXVIII. 

*) Data collected by the writer and worked out by Dr. Dettori. See Note 
{*} Dataworked out by Dr, Dettori. Cfr. Note 5, Table XXVIIL. 

{$) See Note 8, Table XXVIII. 
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We have, therefore, to decide whether the factor which influences the size 
of the child is the age of the mother or the order of birth. 

It is of the greatest importance for our research to decide between these 
alternatives, because they lead to contrary conclusions as to the consequences 
of the mother’s age at marriage. 

If what determines the variation in the size of offspring is the age of the 
mother, and zoz the order of birth, then lowering the age of the woman 
at marriage will have the direct result of diminishing the size of the 
offspring. If what matters is the order of birth, and not the mother’s ag® 
lowering the age of the mother at marriage will have the direct effect of 
increasing the number of births, and the indirect effect of increasing the 
average dimensions of the offspring. 

Tables XXXV. and XXXVI. give the mean weight of the offspring 
according to the age of the mother and the order of birth. Considering 
an equal number of deliveries, the mean weight of the foetuses does not show 


TABLE XXXV. 
Weight of Offspring according to the age of the Mother and the order of Birih. 


Data of Sfameni, 1,119 Cases (*). 


Age of Order of Birth. 
the Mother or 
at Birth. I 2 | 3 4 5 as 8 g—l2 [73 & BP 
war 
|_ — sal at | ee 
15—20 


3114'0 | 3077°7 | 31610 


21—25 | 3078'0 | 3223°8 | 32834 | 2927°4 | 30950 | 3202°5 


26—30 = -3739°7 | 3240°7 | 3220°0 | 3305'3 | 3298'9 | 3274°7 | 33414 | 2931-0 
3135 | 3080°6 | 3052°6 | 3174°0 | 3079°9 | 3375°6 | 3137°4 | 3260°6 | 31749°6 | 3400°7 
36—40 | 3043°5 32287 | 3191'S 3178°8 | 3089'1 | 3315°4 | 
sae 3015'0 | 3329°3|3499'5| | 3352°9| 3498" 
46 & over 


3890'0) ... | 338570 3695°0 


(1) Data worked out by the writer. 


any notable relation to the age of the mother; the highest means, printed ™ 
italics, occur now in this, now in that class of age, without any appreciable 
regularity. 

’ For this vague and uncertain impression as to the influence which, 
independently from the number of deliveries, the mother’s age has, we must 
substitute a synthetia and precise measure. We must therefore compare bs 
actual mean weight of the children of mothers belonging to a given age 
class with the “theoretical mean weight which they would have, if the 
mother’s age did not have, of itself, any influence; that is to say, if after 
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3503°3 | 23323 | 35437 |32” 
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is simply due to the fact that the greater the age of the mother the greater 


is the number of previous deliveries, and 


it follows that if women married 
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relation between these two phenomena exists, even after correction had been 


made for the order of birth. 
The absolute age at the first menstruation does not show any regular 


relation to the weight of the foetus (Table XXXIX., columns 3, 7, and 11), 
nor does any direct influence appear when one eliminates the age of the 
mother at delivery (columns §, 9, 13): 

1g. On the variation of the dimensions of children according to the age of 
the father, we only have Ewart’s data for six-year-old children. They yield 


TABLE XXXVIIL. 


Weight of offspring according to the interval between the first menstruation 
and the Birth, 


Obstetrical Clinic of Bologna. (') 
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Weight of Offspring according to the age of the Mother at the first Menstruation. 
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Budapest, 1903-1905. 


births per 100 Children born alive according to the age of the Mother. (}) 


Miscarriages and Still- 
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statistics of those cities ; those for 
The Eugenics Review, Vol. IIl., No. 2, July, 1911, 


the writer on the basis of the data of the annual 


icy and the Conditions of its Birth. 


alculated by 


pest were c 
Ewart, Zhe Aristocracy of Infar 
(*) By miscarriages is understood those born dead having had 


() The percentages for Paris and Buda 


Middlesbrough are taken from R. J. 


a period of gestation less than 8 months, 


(®) Number of instances small. 
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TABLE XLII. 


Legitimate Offspring born dead (Miscarriages and Still-born) per 100 of 
Legitimate Offspring born alive according to the age 
of the Father and Mother. 


Paris, 1895-1909. (') 
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TABLE XLIII, 


Still-births per 100 of Births according to the age of the Mother. (+) 
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Op. cit., pages 55-56. 


inischen Statistik, 


'o 
& 


of the respective countries; those for the other states are taken from PRINZING, Handbuch ftir Medi 


(*) Still-births per 100 born alive or dead. 


(®) Still-born per 100 born alive. 


(@) Only 40 births with 8 still-born, 
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Table XLVI., which shows the influence of the order of birth on still-birth, 
independently of the mother’s age, gives the reason of these results. 


TABLE XLIV. 


Still-born per 100 born alive according to the age of the Father (+) 


Norway, 1899-1900. 


EE Amsterdam, 
Age of the Father. Legitimate Illegitimate 1899-1900. 
Ofispring. Offspring. ag 
Bites ere aa © 3 4 
s | 
. "0. 
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25—29 iJ | 
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| 9 
50 and upwards 3°53 5°34 


i the statistical 
() Percentages calculated by the writer on the basis of the daca ewe from 
publications of the respective countries. 
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that found in the*first. 
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in the official publications. 
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XLV. 


TABLE 


‘to the age of the Mother, elim 


ting, the influence of 
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ting, and not el: 


ina. 


the order of Birth. 
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Index numbers of the Birth-mortality actordin, 
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(4) Index numbers worked out by the writer on the basis of the data drawn from the official statistics of the respective States. 


Op. cit., page 333. 


(*) Index numbers calculated on the basis of the percentages of birth-mortality given by WESTERGAARD. 


Op. cit., page 333. 


Index numbers taken from WESTERGAARD, 


“ee 
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It is to be noted that, if we correct for the order of birth, the mothers 
under 20 years of age are, in regard to the frequency of artificial deliveries 
and still-births, in much better position than it otherwise appears. Only 
the column for Luxemburg shows, for mothers under 20, a frequency in 
still-births slightly greater than that found among mothers between e625 5 
the columns for Berlin, Saxe-Meiningen, and Denmark agree in showing 


TABLE XLVI. 


Lnidex numbers of birth-mortatity according to the order of Birth, eliminating 
the influence of the age of the Mother, 


i 


THE BrrRTH MORTALITY IN THE VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF 
BirTHS woRKS OUT AT— 


In Saxe-Meiningen | In Luxemburg (1gor- | In Berlin (1893-1897), 
(1878-1889), taking | 1903), taking the birth |t@king the birth 
the birth mortality | mortality among the mortality of all births 


Order of birth. 


among the first-born | first-born as 100. (') as 100. () 
as 100. (*) 
ms es 
Ist birth 100 | 100 112 
2nd ,, 57 70 90 
82 
3rd _ ,, 51 | 
4th ,, 47 | Ge | a3 
sth ,, 46 J 
6th ,, 44 ] ) 94 
7th ,, 34 59 J 
fd 
8th and goth birth 42 
72 126 
Ioth and upwards 50 * 


: ; istics of the 
(‘) Index numbers calculated by the writer on the basis of the official statistics 


respective states. 


(?) Index numbers taken from WESTERGAARD. Op. cit., Page 333: 


and to the mortality in 


still-births, 
e number of dition of the youngest 


that, both in regard to th 
: artificial delivery, the con 


the first 24 hours, and to 


Mothers is highly favourable. : duct the 
Wittesaaed to the frequency of abortions, we cannot de 


; re 
influence of the mother’s age from that ate ae sage St is aA 
are reasons for believing that the correction for pe ae . the influence of 
less important in the case of abortions than GE still-bir ae Be ntane 
the order of birth is due especially to ie nize aaa “i months) 
at the first delivery ; now, for abortions (duration ee : : ie fre 
the percentage of first deliveries appears to be smaller than fo 
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births (8-9 months). Table XLIX. shows this difference for Paris, both 
for legitimate and illegitimate births. 

22. For several States we can study the influence that the age of one of 
the parents has on the percentage of still-births and abortions, after having 
eliminated the influence due to the age of the other parent. Since the ages 
of the two parents are related in a positive way, one would expect that 


TABLE XLVII. 


Index Numbers of the frequency of Stilt-born Children in all Births at end 

of gestation(') (including those dying within the jirst 24 hours) according to 

the age of the mother, eliminating the influence of the order of birth, and 

according to the order of birth, eliminating the influence of the age of the 
mother. 


39,000 observations of Ditzel in Denmark, published in 1882. (?) 


According to the age of 


tes alien: According to the order 


of birth. 


—— 


Ascot mother | smbers (3)|| Order of birth. corey @) 
Under 20 | 43 F ue 
20—24 60 4 89 
ee 79 3 87 
30—34 107 4—5 86 
35—39 116 6—7 97 
4°—44 135 8—g 109 

45 and upwards 144 10 and upwards 106 


YN [ ; 
birth, ' Not Counting the still-born whose deaths took place a considerable time before 


(?) Index numb 
ers taken from \ . 
() Taking the Reais VESTERGAARD. Op. cit., pp. 343-344 


first 24 hours, in all births at cndal epee es together with those dying within 
> ls 


after this correction ha 
Parent should appear + 


the 


S been made the influence of the age of the frst 
for the age of the eine A oe _ And so it happens, but the correct 
mother’s age (Table L 7. not influence much the apparent effect of t 
the correction for the Se 2-7, and Table LI., columns 2-3); whils 
the age of the fath " S a8@ greatly alters the apparent influenc’ , 
er (Table L., columns 8-13; Table LI., columns 78)- 


n from the data relating to the influence 9 
ar for Amsterdam and Paris; from 3° =o 


infant mortality increase with the age; un 


TlY, except that they are higher when ie 


det 


~~ 
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TABLE XLVIII. 
Index nuimbers of the frequency of artificially assisted Births. 
(a) ce eee hs the age of the mother eliminating the influence of the order of birth, and (4), 
t 


according to the order of birth, eliminating the influence of the age of the mother. 39,000 
observations of Ditzel in Denmark published in 1882. (7) 


According to the order 


According to the age of 


the pe of aS 
Age of mother. pee (2) | Order of birth. Lane) 
| 

15—I9 35 I 168 
20—24 65 2-3 79 
25—29 88 4-75) 79 
30—34 ss 6-7 96 
35-39 86 oma 103 
40—44 126 10—I1 106 

45 and upwards. 131 | 12 and upwards. 1B? 


(") Index numbers taken from WESTERGAARD. | ae Bee ae okt 
(7) Taking the frequency of artificially assisted births in a 


TABLE XLIXx. 


Miscarriages and still-born Children acording 


Parts, 1903-1909. 


fo the order of Birth. (*) 


i irth is known, 
C f which the order of birt 
ii ade ite first-born number— 
Period of Gestation. _— = 
In legitimate births. 


r In illegitimate births. 


oO—4 months 24°3 | Bilao 
309 | 60°0 ait 
5 ” \ 30 Ss 6u7 
6 re 36°8 | 
7 4 397 } - 
3 
Su tas 37°9 | 41-0 5 574 
6" 
9 4 42°3 : a —— 
= ” 
All periods (*) 34°3 


— cen fi the Annual 
(‘) Percentages calculated By ihe ne from the data taken from 

Statistics of the City of Paris. tion is not known. 
() Includes cases of which the period of gestatio I 


dndex numbers of birth mortality {a) astording to the age of the Mother, ehiminating the influence of the age of the Father, and 


TABLE L. 


off 


(b) aaording to the age of the Father, eliminating the influence of the age of the Mother. (?) 


ACCORDING TO sia al OF THE MOTHER. ACCORDING TO THE AGE OF THE FATHER. 
a b 


Norway; 1899-1900. 


Amsterdam, Norway, 1899-1900, 


try 
et pontcdiny' xs FE 
ue 1899-1900. (4 ; msterdam, 1899-1900. 
Ae of the Legitimate. {?) | Ilegitimate. (3} po-19pe3 Legitimate. (5) | Illegitimate. (°) 2 
‘arent. ——————__——_||— z 
sting | Etna] stn ating, [Etminating etn ing | Btimivatin. erento] B8minating. chim eohinn, [Eltminations.| tin oo tm, Pitnatng gat : 
LE me | Eee cet c 
di 2 
The Influence of the | The Influence of the | The Influence ofthe |] TheIntluenceof the | The Influence of the | The Influence of the in eae of 3 
Age of the Father. | Age of the Father. | Age of the Father. |] Age of the Mother. | Age of the Mother. |Age of the Mother. (7) the F a. 5 
= pF, g 
1 | 2 3 6 | 7? ry] 9 io 14 Ss 
Under 20 126 riQ 74 | 7 104 IS¢ 150 § 
i) 3) 
20—24 as ee Ck oP AZ 92 120 100 S 
25—29 } 67 8 «a 
30—34 t aR % 
ices 144 L155 m 
35—39 J 100 Ke 
40o—44 6 
45—49 em 2 
50—S4 oe 7053 155 3 
55 and upwards a 
| "2 
th 
0 


a bh th 
re a8 
payess 
eer ae 
a ee 
m 
oa ee ee 
Soe c 
Pwo oO 
Boap os 
wet ot a 
Guar o 
m 
o 2 oO 
= Fh 
< 0 
@ & Pal 
ee ee 
wre = 
og & 8 
SHS 
Rag & 
oa OB. i 
oS 3 
Oo -s OO ~ 
> OD & aq 
co > 
ee ~ 
o Fs a 
+ 
Bw ® Oo 
aR Bp 
+ & & “ 
we 9 ie 
oO ww 4 ro} 
o ® @ 3 
oe Bo 
eon * 


yy Auowsey UT aq 03 


(7) Index numbers calculated by the writer on the basis of the data taken from the official statistics of the respective countries. 
(*) Taking the birth mortality when the mother was 20—29 years of age as 100. 
) 


3) Taking the birth mortality when the mother was 30 and upwards as 100. 


( 

{') Taking the birth mortality when the mother was 35—44 years of age as 100. 
(°) Taking the birth mortality when the father was 30—39 years of age as 100. 
(*) Taking the birth mortality when the father was 20~29 years of age as 100. 


7) Taking the bisth mortality when the father was 25—39 years of age as 100. 
®\ Taking, the birth mortality for all births as 100. 


ose nq sdnord £12004 oA8 


TABLE LI. 
Lndex Numbers of the frequency of Stilt-births. 


“gut 


(a) according to the age of the mother, eliminating the influence of the age of the father, and (b) according 
to the age of the father, eliminating the influence of the age of the mother. (‘} 


pue jsadunos 


rs 
on rom 
Zr Ao 
oo oO 
w ee 
& a 3 
SES eg 4 
° bs = 
Paris, 1895-1909. Legitimate Offspring. 2 2 g = i 
Ea ee ee : oO 
According to the age of the mother. | According to the ate of the father. ee 2 J 8 © 
} 5 . . 4 
All Marriages(*) |Marriages whichhavelasted | Al Marriages Marriages which have lasted 3 3 2 wa 2 
$$ | | 5 Sp, & 
Age of the |yyo4 afi Sar is Net elin- | Elimin- 9 yertrs a & S 
ot elim- | Elimin- e 45-9 years] Not 81101 MID: | y year(7)|3 years(® [9-92 Bp eR DB 
Parents. — |"igating | ating |? YEO) Byesrs (7 “ay” "| inating | “ating |" 7°57" saad Beare § 
the infinenceof the| Eliminating the influence |*¢ infuenceotthe | pi: ninating the influence a. 8 Be a 
age of the father. | of the age of the father. 8 (8) ‘| of the age of the mother. %S my 2) 
x a Pee bee BRP og 
Under 20 93 103 gl 61 & og 5 4 is] 
eet > a 103 10x sa wns 8 
25—2 99 o = is! 
ms a Ee 98 105 100 97 Loe 103 = rN 3 ey 
35—39 133 124 106 105 1l4 103 102 98 2 22 = = 
40—44 | 109 97 93 5 2 Be 3 
45—49 \ 122 ed oP abs oe S hai 
50—59 - me 128 120 & 8 S = qd 
€o and upwards. 4 8 a 
> by 
a : 3 PHP a 
(?) Numbers calculated py the writer on thedata whichDr. E. Porrv has gathered from the annual statistics of Paris. pal 33 33. = 
(*) Taking the frequency of still-births when the mother is from 25—34 years of age as 100. g " 8 e § 
% 3 “A ne 7 in all marriages as 100. Ores @ - 
(4) eS ; ; Bs < when the mother is from 30—39 years of age as 100. 3 2 g a & 
(‘) ree ow” Fa bi re in abl marriages as 100. gs 3 B p 
gee Ss when the father is from 30—34 years of age as 100. e248 
f e re = i in all marriages as roo. eo OF, 45 
(es a fe SS when the father is from 30—34 years of age as 100. 3 8 * 
f, a a a Bf in all marriages as 100. Bae & 
(?°) One still-birth and 26 born alive. ome: ro) 
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the sexual functions which begins at this age, while the great number of still- 
births (Norway) in the earlier years, or the increase corresponding to the 
Period between 25 and 29 (Paris, Amsterdam), might find an explanation in 
the fact that amongst people of this age in particular syphilitic disease, the 
chief cause of infant mortality, is common. 

23. To measure exactly the caxsal relation between one parent’s age and 
still-birth, one would have to correct both for the age effect of the other parent 
and for the effect due to the order of birth. We donot as yet possess data 
which enable us to do this ; the data for Paris, however, allow us to make an 
analogous calculation, as they give the number of infants born alive and 
of still-births, grouped not only according to the age of each parent, but 
also according to the length of time after Marriage to which the order Of 
birth is closely allied. There is, however, in these statistics another Caen 
of imperfection, namely, that the length of time after marriage is aed 
up to the birth, not up to the conception. Now the duration of gestation 
is longer in the case of the children born alive than in the case of still- 
births; therefore the still-births from marriages of duration of x years 
cannot be compared strictly to the children born alive from marriages 
of the same duration. This circumstance will have the result of attributing 
a number of still-births greater than occurs in Teality to the later 
marriages, and a smaller one to the earlier marriages. But I cannot say 
whether this has any influence on the relation betwee 


frequency of still-births for an equal duration of 
The relation 


be, in any case, 


n the parents age and 
marriage. 

between the age of the parents and still-births ts found f° 
for the marriages of one year, three years and five to mine 
years’ duration, quite similar to that for the 
duration (Table LI.). 

The rise in the numbe 
found to be distinct in ma 
in the martiages of s5- 
above, It appears th 
at birth but his age 
explanation given. 
Married life; but its 
the whole Teproductiv, 

24. In Conclusion, we can sa 
allow us to investigate only ye 
abortions, due to the a 
delivery. 


f 
marriages of any length © 


t of still-births for fathers between 25-29 ¢ 
Triages of one year’s and three years’ duration 3 
9 years’ duration this rise is found in the age ine 
at the important factor is not the age of the faite 
at marriage, which observation fits in well with ee 
Syphilis is, in fact, as a rule, caught during md 
effects on the vitality of the offspring are felt during 
€ period. d 
y that the statistics which we have at ha? 
Ty roughly the influence on still-births 2” 
8€ of one or other parent, and to the order © 
ible, however, to conclude that even from conceP pes 
able differences in the degree of vitality accordinB 
With the rise in the age of the parents the num™ 
Ns increases, The mother’s age has certainly a 
father’s: this is easily explained by the cae 
© Organs, and by the intimate relati© 


It seems poss 
the products exhibit not 
the age of the parents. 
of still-births and abortio 
more influence than the 
decline of the woman’s r 
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ne , anism and the 
ship between the physiological conditions 2 i ta ea et which 
Organism of the child during gestation. The an ts The positive 
Tequire surgical help increases also with eae of stil)-birth is 
Telationship between the father’s age and the offspring of fathers who 
upset by the increase in still-births seabe S the greater frequency of 
Married at about 25, which is probably due 


iliti isoni 1 : in their 
oe eres se a wv on the vitality of those = in 
> ‘ ; ; bn 
The results which I shall give up ‘nentioned conclusio 
Post-natal life, agree to the letter with the above-me 
7) 


ic statistics 
3 . he demographic s ae 
i his subject by t The statistics 
is EN ] ta are given on t dapest. ; 

for N i Saeeege and by the yearly aera tetra oad h 
T . saa the 

for N ive separately *0 iIdren still living, 

a av pee ara ap had, the number of chi 
umber of children 


; It is, therefore, 
é ife after marmage- ae 
age at marriage, and the duration of ae atiecls and percentage 


i 2 oS : ir a at 
She © tabulate the Whe die other, according to their age 
children who survived their father and m 
Marriage. : ‘ 
Table LII. gives the results fo) o demitaiet 
Parent at marriage the longer is the ees A, We 
(columns 6 and 12). Other things eek age ee 
lar ep gE Ee younger the oe rite parents, 
S est). ~ die before ; 
: ey able Link tee eee a asia who ee & 
3 would be the oss no effect on the et hens the proportion 
s e age at marriage: the age of the father - rly (Table LIV., column 
Set with the Hise in him decreases regu . Y aie before their mother 
ee Ne goa ae Aeon of children ee up to 20 Years, then it 
ae on the Apes 4 the ae mother’s age at sek ti pecween eovand 24 
co with be a ) The women ‘ 
. ©4Ses quite clearly (co . 


f exist- 
npthesge YO Pie 
3 eny in tness 
Witness the death of only 26-67 of es oe marry at 45 OF nes 
m 


f life 
“Nee which are left to them. Ph otlaiel progeny in nee eee 
the death of no less than 35°7/ 
Which are all that are left to ar 
These data prove how the oe 
*apidly with the rise in the age © XC 
More than 20 years; they do moe mee 
'elationship between the duration of 
Cf the mothers under de, Obey T 
“nd the age of the fathers; they ae it does not vet 
* Kind exists it is so much weaker ¢ children dying eset 
"elationship between the percentage © ' 
“nd the duration of marriage. 
Considering that the amount 
and Continuously with the rise in 


the 


The younger the 
life after marriage 
longer the life after 
before their parents 


his calculation. 


i ses 

the life of offspring ee . 

oy other at marriage weer 
ae “lity of a ne 

ossibility es 

9 a ite children and the 48' 

x «on of life of 


their parents 


ther decreases rapidly 


+7 the fa 
oa a nee, and that on the other 
his age 4 


TABLE LII. 
Predecease of the offspring to the Mother or to the Father according to the age of the parents at . 
marriage. 
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Married persons who died in the 12 years 1895-1906. (*) 


New South Wales. 


Predeceased the father. 


| 
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The per milage of predeceased cases and the average duration of life after marnage were calculated by the writer The actual data were taken from 
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ildren who die before him decreases slowly and 
t an age lower than 25 
ative relationship between the 


hand the percentage of ch 

irregularly, especially when he marries a 

years, we can affirm the existence of some neg 

age at marriage of the father and the length of life of the children. The 
to find out to what extent 


data for New South Wales do not enable us 
this is due to the direct influence of the age at marriage of the father, 


TABLE LIII. 


Predetease of the Offspring to the Parents according to the duration of the 
married life of the Parents. 
Budapest, 1903-1908. (’) 


ir parents 


‘Darton ag | OPE Men ert 
di gyesest 1903-1905 1906-1908 1903-1908 
ee 
Up to 5 3I'1 26'0 25°6 
5—10 31°9 28°7 j0'4 
1o—15 37°0 32°7 348 
15—20 40°5 35°5 gor 
20—25 40°5 38"4 394 
25—30 44°6 ge 
30 and upwards 46°4 45°2 
TOTAL 4l'7 gO 3 


r on the basis of the original data drawn by him 


s (}) Percentages worked out by the write 
Om the yearly returns of Budapest. 


(?) Including the still-born. : 
to which 


? 
Or if it is simply due to the indirect influence of the mother s 2g 
the father’s is closely linked. 
Even more interesting are t 
Budapest ; they give us the num 
death of one of the parents classe 
4nd of the mother at marriage- We can, therefore, 
between the percentage of children who predecease 
first and the age at marriage of the two a we see how, as a 
Tesult of these calculations. Looking at ahe eae cl of their parents 
Tule, the percentage of the children who die before oe bi dking 
Mcreases with the increase of the age at marriage il 


i eects with the rise of the 
at the horizontal lines, we see instead how 1t diminishes 


n the annual statistics of 
born and surviving the 
the age of the father 
calculate the relation 
the parent who dies 
Table LIV. gives the 


he data given i 
‘ber of children 


d according to 
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age at marriage of the father. The last line and the last column can be 
oe ae with the data in columns rz and 5 of Table LII. for New South 
haem vitae Be themsel ves are greater for Budapest than for 
eee ales, a their relations to one another are very similar , 
ers age at which the Percentage is at its minimum is earlier at 

sa ie than in New South Wales (17-20, instead of 20 to 24). 
cere the survival of the children according to the age at 
et es Meee t after correcting for the influence of the father’s 
eer e Percentage who survive rises continuously with the 
© age at marriage of the mother, till it reaches a maximum 


TABLE LIV. 


Deceas, Leh peg! . 2 
ease of Of spring Brior to the dissolution by death of the marria ce of their Parents 


according to the combined ages of thetr Parents at marriage. 


B . , 
udapest. Mardages dissolved by death in the Period 1903-1910. (*) 


Out of 100 horn (in cludin i 
1 studing still-born) th i 
Apewtens dissolution of the see a oa ta 
wife at Oe Ge ee aa ea 
ie Age of the husband at marriage, Whatever 
iardects “ Es OE the age of 
under 20} 20— 2 and | eetage 
_ 2025 | 25—30 | 30—40 40—50 | so—-60 eae marriage: 
——_—. — a —— | 
MOOD Age lame Ml see | ge, ’ oP 
17—20 ; q cs _ : 
i ‘ 728°3 
20~—25 |: ; 40:0 37'8 34°38 |) Le cs 38°5 
44°0 ‘ 
aS fase { : 38% | 36-3 | 33-3 ] os 
438 | 424 | 390 | 33-7 
304 | tr93 4) 40S 
30—40 oe \ 7 42°2 30°6 @ | xe 
2~S0 } 44°5 ie _ 
.- §2°0 ; 
43°3 
“ & upwards ‘ \ 536 44°3 { waa js 5 { 6 
Whatever the” SS ae 
age of the wile 48'6 ee | | “= 
at marriage 4$3'0 39°6 38-2 37t | | ? 
BES 2g%y | ds 
(") Percentages calculate . , 


rt . L 
Patt communicated to bim j actual data, in part (years 1903-19081 


n 6 ‘ 
of Statistics of Bray feo 1909-1910) by Prof, TIIRRENG 


Matrie 
Although the duratj Oe cabo ils: (see Table LV., column 2) 
» for brides under 17, is longer by seveFa 
Over, the survival of the children of the 


2 
8¢ of the father, is to the survival ° 
to three, : 


Of 50 or 
after correcting for the 


the children of the jatter as four 
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Vice versa, if we examine the relation between the survival of the 
children and the age at marriage of the father, after correcting for the 
mother’s age, we find that the survival diminishes continuously with the 
decrease of the age at marriage. We cannot say whether, if the influence 
of the duration of marriage were subtracted, the survival of children would 


TABLE LV, 


4ndex numbers of the Offspring surviving the dissofetion by death of the 
marriage of their Parents. 


: te re 3 ae BES 

(a) According to the age of the mother at martiage, eliminating the influence of the age o 

father, and Fy) according to the age of the father at marriage, eliminating the influence ao 
t } Ived by death in the period 1903-1910. 


the age of the mother. Budapest. Marriages disso 


According to the age of the mother. According to ve i of the father. 
{a) —— 1 

; Taking the number of offspring 
ore mber of offspring : E es 4 
Age of the | cukige te en the ae of} # of the ee Fie He ase Be seas a 
the mother had no influence on father at | ee eet ol as 2,000, the actual 


mother at | theirsurvivalas z,000, theactual marriage. | number of ollepring ehoearvived 
Marriage. number of offspring who suc- worles OUE at—~ 


vived works our at— | : i 

Pp ihoes, aie sh Wee 8 $38 
Under 17 | 1042 Under 20 
17--20 1034 20-25 93 

20-25 | 101g 25—30 997 

25-~30 977 30—40 1030 

jo—40 D4E 40—50 1069 

4o—50 8gr 50—60 1176 

50 & upwards, 774 fo & upwards. 1333 


e writer. 


(*) Index numbers calculated by th 


can affirm with certainty that, 
nitely weaker than that found 


ival of the children. 
ages es of the 


es less for fathers who married later, but We 
if such a relationship existed, it would be infi 
between the mother’s age at Marriage and the Faw cect 
26. There remain now to be seen what are the Pfo! 
Smaller vitality of the children of older brides. iepe inheecemrone 
The hereditary influence of a longer duration of li ae vabability. of 
ScTtY earlier seems to be excluded by woe ae 1 dea is in the age 
“Urvival, up to the age of 70, among wives, ph cot he ho marry between 
at marriage, till it reaches a maximum for fie WOTED ig Coe ee Gia 
?5-29, then it diminishes, to rise later in cg aa See oens at 
ater age, When the diversity of development of it eee 
tWo sexes is taken into account, corresponding facts 


Percentages for husbands (Table LVII.) (Note 29). 


TABLE Lvl. 


Probabtlity of survival up to the age of yo according to age al marriage. 
New South Wales. Married women who died in the three years {1901-1903 ). (*) 


For 1,000 married women who died at an age equal to or greater than X the numbers who reach at least 70 ycars of age are — 
Age at Mariiage. Age X= 


2 «8s (eee Se ee eee eo ee 65 


Under 20 2598 269'9 383°8 550°6 702°7 
ar te. 25075 413°] 5243 | sg 7262 
25—29 g985'0 556'7 | 6612'S 995°0 
j0—34 487°7 $749 | Gago 777°8 
35—39 507°6 S74°7 657°9 7874 
40—~44 $894 589°7 656'6 793°1 
45—49 


‘SSTYONOD) SOINTON GT TYNOILYNUGIN[ LSyl 4a 


a 


{*} Percentages calculated by the writer on the actual data which Dr. E. Porrw drew from the official publications of New South Wales. 


3: 
TABLE LVII. 

Probability of Survival up & the age of 70 according to the age of marriage. = 

New South Wales. Married men who died during the three years {1901-1903}. {'} Q 

For 1,000 married men who died at an age equa) to or greater (ban X those who were at least 70 years old numbered— : 

Age at Marriage. | si ae — a 
Under 25 | 266% | 356'1 $hom 9 
5 $66 a ers 
30—34 429°8 738°3 x 
35—39 423.2 742'4 ® 
4o—44 421°8 7690'S i 
45—49 640°0 2 
5°—54 | 676'1 © 
55—59 | ies 3 
a 


(1) Percentages calculated by the writer on the actual data which Dr. E. PorRRv drew from the official publications of New South Wales, 
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and 8), but, with the increase in years, the percentage rises more rapidly for 


the latter than for the former (as shown by the data of columns 5 and 9). 
We might also expect, according to the above-mentioned hypothesis, that, 
were the mother’s age the same, the mortality of the children would be 
greater for the first-born than for the others ; now this is true for the mortality 
during the life between conception and birth (as we have seen, examining 
the influence of the order of birth on still-birth), but it is not proved for 
post-natal life. Methorst’s data for the Hague (Table LIX.) show 
instead, for the same age of the mother, a higher mortality in the first year 
of life among the later born than among the first-born. 

The hypothesis left is that what has an influence on the duration of life 
of the children is the age of the mother at their birth, and that the age at the 
time of marriage has especially, if not solely, am indirect influence, because 


of its relationship with the age at the time of delivery. 


TABLE LIX. 


Mortahty of Offspring \ year and under according 
at birth and acloraing to the order of birth. 


to the age of the Mother 


Born in 1908. (4) 


o children {others {Out of 100 first-born 


| Out of 10 XN 
ht the bed _lother than first-born of there die at an age 
a i at || ofchildren other | jpere die under OMe || first-born. under one year. 
irth. than first-born. year of age a 
aS : a ay °° "972 
15—19 years. 24 25°00 72 97 
‘6 
20—29 2,118 g02 1,176 sr 
6°38 
30—39 2,546 10°20 235 3 
853 
40—49 476 10°59 12, 
ee ——— 
ee ea 7 4 ————- +e9 5°87 
Torat (2) 5,169 gst 1'528 5 
_~ =< 
Rees Mortalité et morbidité 5 
t Dai tapen oni cane et ue EE a 5) of the Int. Institute of 
nourissons a la Haye, &C., read at XIII. Session (Septe ; 


Statistics, 

(?) Including the mothers of unknown age. 

pats : show the 

Tables LIX. and LX. acquire therefore. poeta! sigan, ce of 
Variation in the mortality of the offspring according to the ae Ce for 
the mother. The offspring in the most favourable rf Oe ed 
Table LIX. those born from mothers between 20 20 ag see 
Table LX., those of mothers between 2% and 35 oe o pearl ae tee 
above these boundaries the mortality is ; a 
agree with those obtained for the frequency of still-births and nae 
Which frequency was found to be in most cases higher among children 


en 


20 years and less 5? 
21—25, 185 
26—30 210 
31-35 168 
36—go 90 

41 and upwards 33 40 25 Pra 25 
ee 

Tota, | 743 7,000 | 604 7,000 | 590 


Th 


e 
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very young mothers than of those who were rather older; on the other 
hand they do not disagree with the results got for Budapest, according t© 
which the percentage of children who died before either of their parents 
was least for the youngest mothers; but they complete them rather, and 
explain them. The women who marry at 17 will produce most children 
between 20 and 3o, precisely during the period most favourable to theit 


TABLE LX. 


Survival of Offspring according to the age of the Mather at birth, 
Middlesbrough. (’) 


Children living. 


Age of the Births. ee = EE ae 
arths os the end of At the end of At thee 
the Ist year. 6 the 14t fe 

mother year the 6th year e1g ie 


at birth. Per 1 P | Per 1,00 
Actual $ er_1,000 Per 1,000 
No. | othe ‘Aeuval of the | Actual [or the Bcival of the 
— total. total. total. “ 


(*) Data taken {from the 
- Hl. No. 3. Page 224, 
longevity , i 
cme een Ree who marry between 20 and 3o will procreat? 
. . er 10 i i i i 
beginning to gecline period in which their reproductive organs are alt©4! 


together in Table Lx] i These few are & till: 
births (Udine, ; slight decrease in the percentage of % 
the oa of he ee as still-births and ne ie (Paris), 5a 
phe is i : o¢ 
age 1s slightly greater (Paris many the same (Udine) or when the fathé 
this is due to a real | ‘ 


a 
» when both parents are you! s. 
ather’s age, the difference of a 


cons 
€quence of the absolute age of the mother} 


ic Me $196 
Hugerucs Review, Vor wi by R. J. Ewarr, Tie 2 afluence of Parental Age ofser 
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is indicated in column 5, which shows that, after correction for the father’s 
age, the frequency of still-births increases rapidly with the increase of the 
mother’s age relative to that of the father. 


TABLE LXI. 


Frequency of Still-born Children and Miscarriages according to the diferente 
in the ages of the Parents. 


Udine, 
1872-1882. (°) 


_——————————————— 


Amsterdam, 1899-1900. (7) 


————— 
Index numbers of 


the frequency of 
Still-born per too | still-bomm children 


Paris, 
1892-1909. (*) 


When the father's 
age differs from the 


Miscarriages and 


Still-borm per 100 


mother's by >— pense ego legitimate births. legitiiate born clqinasoe, ie 
age of the father. 
oe en ee er er. oe 
Years. 

At least+25 | 8°48 
From + 20 to + 24 | 8°12 4°61 736 
From+ 15 to+19 760 
From + 10 to+ 14 | 849 459 559 
From+5 to+9 7°65 368 () | 4°32 2aF 
From+i to+4 754 3°46 (7) god gS 
From+r to—1 | 8-28 Z08 4°63 1137 
From—1 to—4 8°15 4°26 1059 
From—5 to—9 8°48 oe g712 F309 
From—to to—14 6°79 } 8°55 2268 

At least—15 2°77 (en eit 
— ee aes eS =< 

Together 7°85 (°) | 3°61 


E d from the Annust 
() Percentages calculated by the writer on the actual data ae ghia = 
macy es ie eee Der ee aRAsDOTT! Nuove greerche nae greene aie 
i¢ rn Tl, $ 3 
vila (Nals pore Mae Lee dee y ine data drawn from offtcial 
: : Jculated by the writer on the bas 
oe s older than the 


Publications. are at least 16 year 
() This percentage refers really to the fathers who 
others. 5 older than the mothets- 


” 


$) Fathers who are rI-—-J5 year 
(3) Father eee 


a) 3 
29 ” ia xs m 
ees the difference in the parents’ ages 1S unknion 

- 


e) Includes births of + | 
lligence of children and the age of their 


researches made in Italy, by Marro, 
e of intelligent children 


28. The relation between the inte 


Parents is the subject of interesting 


on children of 7 to ro years of age; the percentag 


TT 
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was found to be higher, and that of the dull children lower, the younger 
the parents were (Table LXII.) (Note 31). The influence of the mother’s 
age seems stronger than the father’s. 


TABLE LXII. 


Intelligence of Children (710 years) according to the ages of the Parents 
at Birth, (2) 


Age of the Re Rgeot the | Per roo Children. 
Father. Good Poor Gaad Poor 
ff Inttedligence. } Intelligence. | Mother. intel inends: Intelligence: 

ee) ee \ oo ee 


Up to 25 years |] 46 (44) (2) | 26 (28) (7) || Up to 21 years 


| 43°4 28°3 
26—qo } 38 (247) 28 (181) 22—36 | = 398 28°5 
4land upwards | 37 (7 1) 30 (58) 37 and upwards 31'°0 34°4 


(*) From the Pref; f 
I. ORcHaNsky, Torino, lotea, ee 55 
(?) The numbers in Pp ‘ 


poor intelligence respectively, 


4 he le 
MBROSO to Leredita nelle famiglie mata 
Page VIII. alli 


Ree : or 
arenthe ses indicate the actual number of children with good 


Similar researches, carried out by Ewart in England, give the gate 
> 


wey of intelligent children when either the mother or the fathe! is 
ween 26 and 30 (Table LXIII., columns 3 and 6); if we separate the 
“2 


ne e I co un e€ 


fathers, in the later Some irregularity is found, especially f sable 
ges. Perhaps the cause of it is the rather unsuita 


bee! 


affected by the os n examined, and the results may have 
society, intellectual ish ages at which, in the different Ghar a 
: : ucatio: . ‘ ec 
education js Hecuni (esr n of the children begins. Intell _ 
> 


many 
contracted at a later : 
perbaP 


can be attributed the rath © higher classes of society: to this, fed *° 
. . ch 3 : 
intelligent when the father is fa weaneney eee pe me 
; rselY 
according to Ewart’s results, mv alies 
when : ent children ye 
the mother js between 2 Sap is inc a above an 
} rapl y incre 


Tes diminishes (it was of 83% 


a a 
young fathers, 68% when the father was middle aged: 
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TABLE LNXIII. 


Lntellectual Development at the end of the sixth year according to the ages 
of the Parents at birth.(*) 


According io the Age of the Father. 


According to the Age of the Mother. 


Index numbers ot 
the frequency of 
children with 


Index numbers of 
Percentage | ‘the frequency of 
of children children with 


Percentage 


of children 


ge of the 


Facer : t dren with No. of with superior intellec- 
a ts N o. of with superior intellec- obser- superior” | tual development, 
years, obser- . Superior) tual development, |) vations, | intellectual! gjiminating the 
vations. | intellectual |“ eliminating the devclop- | influence of age 
devclop- influence of age ment. of the mother. 
ment. of the father. 


1 
Up to 20 years 


(*) The percentages and index numbers were calculated by the writer on the basis of the 


actual data of R. J. Ewart, 72e (nfluence of Parental Age on Offspring, The 


Eugenics Review, Vol. 111., No. 3, October, ror1r, pag. 218, 


TABLE LXIV. 


i ; , P J 
Vumber of Reeble-minded amongst children af 7—10 years according 
vo the age af the Wlother. (1) 


es —— 


Age of the Number of children No. of feeble-minded Feeble-minded per 1,000 
Mother born and surviving surviving P 3 . 
n Years, at 7—I0 years. ait. 7-— Tony eats: 
a — | ——— <— 
ne “ag ae } 
20 and under, 650 5 cs 
ee 2550 7 ¥ 
26—30 sees 17 So); 
a -35 2370 19 a 
36—40 1140 Io 9 
41 & upwards 220 Ss <3 
i) ee a eee ———— a = 
Tota LS 99 So 63 56 
a ee 


() Data taken from R. J. Ewarr, Zhe Jnfluence, etc. Op. cit. 
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66% wh ir : 

Sea ee “ Pe the vitality of children according to the age of the 
: Bay Cisposition is one of the surest signs of a high vitality. 

to the characters of the children according 


“t—agree in showing that, the younger the mother 
There is Only one exception t = vevthey clnuastaters: of the tie ad 
children of very young ie of a constant character, namely, that the 
observations, are found to b ers (below 20 or 17), according to some 
older ones. The ees € not quite so well gifted as those of slightly 
Bie nipeiaer non age seems to have an influence similar to that 
One cannot affirm fro . isos: lighter, and only for few characters: 

m the scanty data we possess that any influence is 
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the children, Tr 
he youngest couples will Produce the greater part of their 


children durin A 
g that e : 
man) which seems i os of life (20-25 for the woman ; 25-35 for the 


at Marriage ; the resul 
Marriage of the moth 
When we think 


8© Is usually contracted at a very early age among th? 
that the age of marriage rises with the risé 2 
wondering whether it May not be a demographi¢ 
Ow important a one) which rules the evolution ° 


ee 5 N t 

Civilization, stronger see 10ns would Produce, at the beginning of thet 

tages would ] eer wtelligent. aad : : dvan 
Slowly be Jo happier children ; but these a 


in : st wij 
the Marriageable age a the progress of the nation and with the a 
a higher arid Togress in medicine and hygiene, greater if 
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CHAPTER V. 
Social factors of counter-selection. 

30. The strengihening of the sentiment of social fellowship, caused by 
natural selection and social education, has brought with it the diffusion 
and intensification of pity for the weak and the degenerate. This has now 
increased to a dangerous extent, and has led to measures which give 
cause for serious thought to sociologists. By means of special care and 
treatment, the weak and degenerate are, among modern civilized nations, 
saved from the selective action of nature, and placed in a position to live 
and multiply. 

We have, doubtless, here one of the factors Of counter-selection, which, 
according to some authors, threatens to bring our civilizations to the ground. 

Another factor of counter-selection would be found in the diminished 
fertility of the higher classes, which, generally speaking, represent in every 
respect, the flower of the population. 

31. These fears are founded on the idea that the good or bad characters 
fg Parents are transmitted to the children; especially the greater or 

amount of vitality. 
i oe robust or weak people produce respectively robust or weak children 
well-known phenomenon. Pearson (Note 34), Westergaard (Note 35); 

loetz (Note 36), have tried to measure the amount of vitality inherited. 

me data, given in Table XLV., refer to well-to-do Quaker families ; 
Ys ie ae how, bar slight irregularities, the mortality of the females under 
iminishes with the increase of the age of the father and mother at 
a gla Ploetz, working with two lots of data, one relating to 
mortalit le classes, and the other to reigning families, has ascertained that 
oy de ee the cturlelben during infancy (before 5) diminishes with ie 
data, ¢ € parents age at death. Westergaard, working on Ansell s 
oe oe English families, has found that, when the mother dies 
ite = ae ie actual nue of deaths is to the theoretical one, calculated on 
: a i Ity of all families, as 95° to 1,000: this proportion becomes 943 
When both the parents died over 70. ‘The results are similar for 


Teipn} ae 
ning families: when the mother died over jo, the actual number of 


oe is to the theoretical one as 926 to 1,000 in the marriages contracted 
N 1750—1%795, and gor to 1,000 in those between 1800 and 1839 
(Note 37). : 
bie eG researches are certainly worthy of serious: consideration, but 
the ae not forget that they refer to the middle and higher classes. Now 
face Ses of death due to want of care for the children on the part of their 
iicaeree to the ignorance of the rules of hygiene, and theTeReRe quite 
ane ent of the amount of vitality of the organisms, have a much greater 
pee amongst the lower classes, which constitute the bulk of the 
1on. Therefore, we cannot apply these results—obtained by the 


Dove. * : 
mentioned authors for the higher classes—to the whole population. 
K 2 
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TABLE LXV. 


Mortality of offspring according to the duration of life of the parents. () 
ee eS aie ent 


: ; ae Cl 
According to the duration of life According {o the duration of life 
of the mother. of the father, 


i 1 ND ae 
Age of the No. of Demon Age of the No. of ou aie 
mother at | observa- vio ak ie | father at observa- rete as 

death. tions. Ore | death. tions, |! ee Baie 

—$—=|__ | — = a 

19—29 49 735 || 24-34 47 773 

29—39 185 65-9 34—44 126 
39-49 | 216 56.9 44—54 218 
49-59 188 39° || 54—64 312 
59—69 295 3970 | 64—74 511 
be . ae | a8 559 
243 84~—~94 213 
89 and upwards 25°6 94 and upwards 23 

ToTaL pec cieak cane |e 


() Data taken from K. Pearson. The 


£07) 
Lecture Series fT, London, Dulat and Co, sail 


Groundwork of Eugenics. Eugenes L 
1909. Pages 25-26, 


It i i 
Is highly probable nevertheless tliat. if Rimelar Gesearebes: arene 


1eland LXVII. 


their Parents, c] 
» Classed , 2 
Wales. With the according to the age of these at death, for New S 


centage of childre increase of the age at death of the parents, the per 


a e 
them naturally date ey eV. columns 5 and 9) who predece2™ 


increased durati P 
ies bese a Of marriage (columns 4 and 8). The phenometio 
A 3 In 64 years (the average duly 
males), only 28°5% of their childs 
ation of life after marriage fF 


n 1s 
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the duration of the parents’ life and that of their children, quite inde- 
Pendently of any physiological inheritance of vitality. In practice it is 
impossible to ascertain how much of the resemblance between duration of 
life of parents and that of their children shown by statistics is due to physio- 
logical, and how much to social, factors. 


TABLE LXVI. 


Freguency of cases in which the children survive the parents and length 
of life of the parents after marriage according to the age of the 
parents at death. 


New South Wales. 


| MOTHERS. FATHERS. 
| — 
| ; 
Average Cees | Average ercapiage 
Age of the average | Average Icogth children || Average | Average length childreo 
j : ; who j i che 
Parent ne at age at of life hicice age at age at of life P ek 
al death death. | Marriage. after their death. | marriage. after thes 
: i mother. matriage. | father. 
moiase (Mothers s 
} — 


athers who died in the three 


Mothers who died in the 


three years 19@I-19@3. } years 1901-1903. 
| 6 7 | $ 3 
eae (sre | rs | 85°9 
27°5 237 78 S69 
94 | 323 | 25°3 72 i 866 
35~39 5, | 37-1 | 225 | 2raO | S70 hoe aie | ron ano 
40-44 2 AI’g 22°4 IQS 790 I 428 2 yal 29 | ae 
4549 4, | 468 23°0 27'S 760 | 47° 274 ae ae 
Sener Ge of vstto | aac | ee Wl ge eee | ea are 
APSO) 55 57'2 23°0 | 342 7¢0 || 570 28°3 287 4 
ag | * 62"1 22°8 ID'S 714 62°0 ay Bs e. 
tae » | 670 | aay | aap | Gor 9 S70 | 287 | eR | 25 
one i me | 
29) os 65°8 | 
8 
a >»? a 23 ie or2 | 
—~94 : 
» ISS 4 
95 and WpWards { 57°9 i 


i ee a a a 


, : ; iter, 1 b 
¢) Data taken from Vital Statistics and worked out in part by the writer, in part by 
Dr. E. Porru. 


In any case, even though the inheritance of vitality cannot Be 
Rie acae: Measured, we can with certainty admit (both by analogy with 
Ms has been ascertained in regard to other characters, and from what we 

°w through biology, as to the causes of the duration of life and as to the 


Stat 
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, 7 TABLE LXVIII. 
mechanism of heredity) that, to some extent, it exists. There can be no 


doubt therefore as to the danger for the race caused by all measures, 
which have the result of allowing the weak 
and multiply, 


fertility in Pathological and in normal stocks, (1) 
end the feeble-minded to live PATHOLOGICAL FAMILIES. 
more than nature would itself have allowed. 


Average No. of 


Soa j - i fispri 
Description of the families. Authority. Nature of Marriage an ace ge. 
TABLE LXVII. : : 
54 é life Deaf mutes, England Schuster Probably completed 62 
vegquencty of cases in which the Children survive the Parents, and length of Grr 
. ” 
of the Parents after marriage in Centenartans. ss heii: ‘4 57 
New South Wales. Centenarians who died in the twelve years 1895-1906. (*) Tuberculous Stock ical ; 
Albinotic Stock ” _ 
| Sex of the Centenarians. Insane Stock Heron *” i 
Degenerates, Edinburgh | Eugenics Laboratory Incomplete an 
| Males. Females. | 70 
Se) Mentally defectives, a ” v 
i London 3 
No. of Centenarians who died 60 33 Mentally defectives, my *8 ” ma 
. Mancheste : 
Average age at death 102°0 1017 Criminals oe Goring Complete 6°6 
Average age at marriage 37°7 27°5 
Average length of life after marrj sai ia rea 
lage 64°2 ‘2 
No. of offsprin se as a ; Average No. of 
Pee 277 150 Description Of the families. Authority. Nature of Marriage. ete 
No. of ivi ; = 
OF surviving offspring 198 92 
Percentage of Survivors re Middie Class, 


; At least 15 years, 64 
prs 6r-3 England Reatson begun before 35 ef 
Mr Seetieccace ee ee Family Records, England 5’3 


Completed 
Data taken from Vira? Statistics and worked out by the writer. 


Intellectua] Class, ae ” 47 
T ; . England ae 
eee At Only arise as to the importance of such measures, a4) Working Class, New Powys ” * 
) : : a Sout ; ‘2 
which Koes ie rig a of damage caused. Pearson has published aie Professional Clase Mies Westergaard Pe ey least 5 
a ili j . oO : 3 
normal ae fertility IS greater am Ong pathological than am : Working ee Duration of at least 53 
normal f i Tbey are given in Table LXVIII. The data ie Ord; Denmark Ticats 59 
E amilies, however, refer rs : higher class tdinary Artisans, Eugenics Laboratory ALOMP 
families, universally}. 09 often to middle and hig lana" oat Edinburgh si 
tion as to the w Y RPOWN to be less Prolific ; further, there is no exP/# 5 *dinary sea » ” ea 
ay in whi , ate av ondon 
been obtained ch, for each single case, the statistical data ! 


E » so that there ‘ 
Parison (Note 38). es 


m- Science of 
Some doubt as to the fairness of the ©? (*) Data taken from K. PEARSON, The Scope and Importance to the Stale 


Cy IgiI. 

The data we give j ch National Busenics Eugenics Laboratory Lecture Series 1. London, Dulau & Cow 19 ‘ 
objection. The in Table LXIK. seem to us free from any 8" e F +: 5 the average number of their 
eatin a3 iG eee “4 * very large number of observations es diet Ree for pate ne ‘« missing for the suicides) 
(New South Wales). They ne ir Temes to the Woale of vere is eleene e sie mak of the married deceased. On the 
Any Possibility of bias arisi teh pom official publications, an a 8 Sther han r people who died of cancer ant abe 
excluded ; they ‘hte Pie ata the method of collecting 2 nae ie disease a eee me cc must avoid sae i Bes in 
ovata of their children, and of ie ch ee tee every died of these two last ailments as weak or unsuited to life, h oe alread 
married individual, s0 that the re '. "dren surviving at the deat regorils illnesses attack people usually advanced in years, who have y 
are strictly comparable, u'ts obtained for the different ca 
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successfully battled against the traps that death lays for youth and early 
middle age; in fact, the average age at death of married people who 
died of cancer or heart disease is somewhat higher than that of all the 
deceased married people (column 6). 

In conclusion, we can say that the data for New South Wales show, for 
people physically (consumptives), intellectually (insane), morally (suicides) 
weak or degenerate, a productivity at marriage below normal, and for some 
kinds of married people (with cancer, heart disease, etc.) who show a dura- 
tion of life over the mean, a productivity above normal. We cannot exclude 
the possibility that the state of things is different in England from that in 
New South Wales ; but one cannot see any reasons for such a difference, and it 
Would not be prudent to assert it, until we have data safer than those 
given by Pearson, or until the way in which these data were collected and 
used is made more clear. 

Column 5 of Table LXIX. gives the percentages of children who Pre- 
deceased their parents grouped according to the sex and cause of death of 
the latter. The percentage is higher throughout for the mothers, because of 
their longer duration of life after marriage in comparison with the fathers: 
ee ie — died from heart failure and of the insane, the 
tively se their er : aia before their father, 24°1 and 23°6 eee 

d t, 27°7 and 27°0 respectively, are not substantially 


different from the i i 
percentages for the children d married 
people (for the males 24°0, genie 


to be slightly lower for the 
consumption. The age at deat 
cancer or of heart failure, muc 
for the consumptive, 
Assuming that all th 


ese categories of : : the 
mar d at 
same mean age, ned people were marrie 


eee ees conclude that the children of parents who die of 
the latter ets Y above the average in surviving their parents, althous? 
are longer than the average; that the children of parents 


who die ie) heart failure survive their parents to abou 
? le the latter li ve to W 


32. Another fa i 
found in the beet a oy the degeneration of our civilization would Be 
cr fertility of our higher classes, as compared with the lowe" 
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ones. That such a difference exists there is no doubt whatsoever. I have 
been able to calculate that during the period of one generation the relative 
number of employers in the French population diminishes by 20% whilst 
the total population increases by Bee ohn Ttaly. this class icra og 
one generation by 14%, while the whole population grew by 344 (N aes 
Similarly, in New South Wales, 100 people of the higher classes left at 


TABLE LXIX. 


Prequency of cases in which the Children predecease their Parents, and cause 
of the death of the Parents. 


New South Wales. 


erage age 
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married per- 
sons who died 
during the 
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Cause of Death 
and 
Sex of the Parent. 
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their death (1895-99) 111 descendants ; 100 people ioc 2 va nee pra 
"asses left 120 (Note 40). If we could allow accurately an eee 
1M length between a generation in the higher classes and on " (Note x) 
difference in fertility would probably be somewhat higher 41). 
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is just as Possible that such a tendency is balanced, at least normally, by 

Opposite tendencies, One of such tendencies might find its origin in the 

different life « régime ’’ of the lower and higher classes. It is a fact of 

Common observation, and it is confirmed by medical authorities that a life of 

manual jabour, which is the life of the lower classes, is more apt to 

strengthen the reproductive functions than the life of intellectual work led 

by the governing classes; and it is not at all absurd to suppose that the 

Berm-plasm of the working classes, either through direct influence of the 

organic replacement, or by a more active germinal or seminal Etech 

might 80 on improving, and that on the contrary, because of the epposite 

Conditions, the germ-plasm of the intellectual classes might slowly deteriorate. 

One can understand therefore that it does not necessarily follow, from what 
We know of heredity, that the children of the higher classes—if they 
Were subjected from birth, or better, even from conception, to the same 
lifer Tégime ’’ to which the children of the lower classes are subjected— 
Would succeed better than these, or, on the other hand, that the children 
of the lower classes would turn out inferior to the children of the higher 
Mes, if even from conception they benefited by the same conditions of life. 
There aré, On the other hand, facts in favour of the contrary conclusion; 
thus there jis more sterility and a percentage of still-births not regularly 
lower, amongst the higher classes, in spite of the fact that they can avail 
*hemselves much more of the rules of hygiene and of the discoveries of 
Medicine (Note 44). 

Now, until it is shown that the children of the lower classes—if they 
Were brought up from conception in the same surroundings as the children 
of the higher classes—would turn out inferior to these, it is not proved 
that, by stimulating the reproductivity of the higher classes, one would im- 
nee the race more than by leaving their place to be occupied by the 
Children of the eople. 

In this sae the attention of the Eugenist should be called to 
sOme bielogical theories, from which the phenomenon of iteplacement among 
‘he social classes might appear in a totally different light. The theories 

am alluding to are not, in truth, very recent, but are meeting nowadays 
With preater and greater favour (Note 45). They go back to Nageli and fe 
Pane’ aisor tig he marall. According to these, the germ-plasm pine 
*Pecies, like the somatic cells of the individual, has a [Ak gle Ie Oui a 
Would, that is to say, evolve through internal fortes, even if the Tobe 

id not change; but such specific evolution, like the individual SLI 
Would have some limits, above which the species would become stationary, 
= lastly move towards decadence and extinction. j 

He that accepts this theory must ask if it is possible that the evelim@an 
os the Betm-plasm goes on in all individuals in perfect synchronism ; or if, 
“nstead, it Is not much more probable that it goes on with different velocity 
the different individuals. The individuals in which the germ-plasm 
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33- In conclusion, on the subject of the factors in counter-selection, 
which, according to some sociologists, is undermining modern societies, we 
say :— 

{a) That the systematic defence of the weak and degenerate beings must 
certainly lead to consequences deleterious to the race, but it does not appear 
that such consequences have as yet reached such a dangerous level that the 
reproductivity of the weak and degenerate is greater than that of normal 
people. One must add however that, independently of their greater or less 
fertility, the actual presence of these weak beings, where they are not strictly 
isolated, is a danger in itself, for they constitute a favourable field for the 
development of illnesses, and can become, one might say, actual cultures 
of microbes, to the manifest danger of healthy people. 

() That the constant renewing of the leading classes from the lower 
Strata of society seems a normal phenomenon of human societies; that it 
can become dangerous to the balance of the society when it reaches a certain 
intensity ; but that it is in no way proved that it is deleterious to the physical 
and intellectual characters of the race. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Conclusions. 


3¢- In the course of this work we have ascertained :— 

(2) That the peculiarity shown by the human race of reproduction 
at all seasons of the year cannot have, of itself, any deleterious influence on 
ee character of the offspring. It can, however, have a deleterious influence, 
10 that it makes it possible for deliveries to follow each other at a distance 
Of less than a year, and it favours those with an interval of less than two 
years. 

(4) That the habit of marrying only at an age more or less advanced 
has Certainly a very deleterious influence on the characters of the offspring. 
The younger the father, and especially the younger the mother, at marriage, 
and greater js the vitality, and the better the physical and intellectual chat 
acters of the offspring, not because the earlier part of life seems to be, in all 
Ways, the most suited to successful reproduction, but because the youngest 
couples will procreate most of their children during the period in which the 
Sexual functions are in their prime, and during which the characters of the 
offspring turn out to be best. 

(c) That the systematic defence of the weak and degenerate, yey ne 
longs their life and allows them to reproduce, is certainly deleterious to the 
Vital resistance of the race, both directly by leading to the procreation Ch 
4 greater number of beings of inferior quality, and indirectly by causing 
What one might call ‘ microbe cultures ’? to be formed, from which disease 


Spreads to the healthy also. 
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There is no doubt that if civilized societies went back, in the procreation 
and nurture of the offspring, to the primitive customs, putting no checks to 
the work of natural selection, not retarding the marriage age, putting between 
two consecutive deliveries an adequate interval (one must not think of going 
back to a yearly season of procreation, provided it ever existed), and limiting: 
at least in some countries where it is used without need, artificial feedings 
human mortality during development might be notably diminished. f 

This does not necessarily mean that the high mortality—which our species 
shows in comparison with the higher animals—is essentially due to its having 
departed from the rules which nature seems to have dictated on the subject 
of procreation and nurture of the products. 

Among the Indian tribes of the South-Western United States and Northern 
Mexico, studied by Hrdlicka, feeding is always natural, and lasts as long 
as Possible; so that the possibility of a sequence of deliveries at short intervals 
8 excluded (see Note 16); women and men marry at a very early 4g& (see 
§ 15); and the work of natural selection, instead of being hindered: * 
favoured by man, who destroys the deformed (rarely born) children (Note 47) 
The mortality during development is, however, much higher among SUC 
tribes than among our civilized societies, and enormously high, therefore, *® 
comparison with that shown by the higher animals. From the data 
gathered by Hrdlicka, it appears that 37 women of the tribe ef San Carlo 
“ra ee age (45 years and more) gave birth to 258 cea 
tribe of Pima sek oe ee Ss still alive; similarly 35 Soren 
still alive (Note 48). Ig ee eae er whom only 83 (33 a 
children of male ee i : a mn New South tga 5 ve ene 
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of woman’s age at marriage. For it neither goes against selfish sentiments 
or hygienic necessities, such as those which cause artificial feeding; nor 
against instincts which are difficult to control, such as those which cause the 
short intervals between deliveries; nor against economic reasons, as those 
which in modern society, and especially among the higher classes, cause 
men to postpone marriage; nor against sentiments of pity, affection ameng 
relatives, or instincts of independence, such as those which make it difficult 
for the present to check the reproduction and maintenance of the unfit. It 
is also concordant with the girls’ desires and the gsthetic sentiments of the 
a o . 

It is to be hoped that the knowledge of the improvement in the vitality of 
the offspring to be derived from the early age of the bride may spread 
and not remain fruitless, especially among some classes of seciety. To ave 
Shown and proved eGe advantages, by working on numerous statistical 


data, represents, according to our point of view, the chief result of this 
article, 


NOTES. 


(1)—Number of survivors at 20 years of age on every 10,000 born in 


Years to which the Table | Survivors at age of 20, 


Tayt F 4 
avle of sania referring on every 10,000 born. 
fe) 


refers 
_—— ee er 
a ae ; 
Inpia -.. Males 190! - aA 
Sey, Se Se 1880-84 Aue 
Trevanp 7” 1881-0 76 ; 
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Swaie > Fenele r89i-900 i719 
ORWAY a. Males 1891/92-1900/902 7997 
” 5 emales Ne ee 7727 
Wasv.Austratta Males 1899-904 8075 
” Pn Females n 


a ee 
J i by Statistique 
See Sratistigue internationale @¢ la Pies a y 
be ts Sala tech a a ae, - ' t of every 100,000 born. 
(2)—At four years exactly 90,645 horses Survive ONT ok acts 
See Caramanzana Ensayo de ¥na «Tabla de Mortan 
2a, 


: ién actuarial, 
domesticos. Congreso de Jas ciencias de Ne ris Pt siedt Ano I. 
ubli } - Oficial de Seguros. M10 
Published in the Boletin id, R. Rojas, 91° 


Num. 10, 30 Junio, 1910. Mage above-mentioned Szat. internat, 


(3)—-From the tables of mortality in the ¢ gurvivors after the first 
de lg population, I find the maximum number of su - ae 
Year of ose os on every 10,000 born in Ireland (1881-99), = O39he 
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on every 10,000 
bore parte Ae 9132 On every 10,000 females born in Norway 
Baden (BBE ge) i 3€ mnMimum survival at one year of age is given by 
ESD) Gott 5 es 1 75103, by Saxony (1900) with 7,232, and by India 
ON every xo ae Sei for the males, and with 7,412 for the females 
.) 4 ° 
The survival at one year of age amongst the native 
ae Ts to be even smaller according to the data 
fnances. Direction ss pegs de Egypte,” 1911.  Ministere des 
fot. Beton ro ag pee Le Caire, Imprimerie Nationale, 
° Igio 
28'94% of the birth s, 97°, deaths under one year of age represented 
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the co-effici : 
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31/8/21. Rome. Imprimerie de Ja chambre des deputés, i911. 

(5)—See for these data H. Westercaarp. Die Ledve von der Mortalitat 
und Morbiditat. Jena, Fischer, rgor. Pages 402-3 and 489. 

(6)—We must, of course, consider for the two species classes of age com- 
parable with one another; and we may fairly say that, considering develop- 
ment, five years in man is equivalent to one year in the horse. 

An Germany (1900-1907) and in Luxemburg (i901, 1904, and 1907) the 
register of the number of horses gave a total of 422,724 under one year of 
age. The total number of births registered during the preceding twelve 
months was 440,547, The total births in one year were to the number of 
horses alive under the age of one year as roo to 96. In Italy the 1901 
census gave 4,116,511 persons under five years; while in the five years 
between 1896 and rgox there were 5,423,361 births. The total births in five 
years were, to the number of persons under five years, as 100 to 76. 

Ze Hungary (1895), in Germany (1900 and 1907), and in Luxemburg 
(1902, 1904, and 1907) there were on the average 407,531 horses under one 
Year, and 398,150 between one and two years of age. Those between one 
and two years of age were to those under one year of age as 98 to 100. In 
pow MN 1901, persons between five and ten years of age (3,564,761) were 

Persons under five years (4,116,511) as 86°5 to 100. 

In Norway {i900 and 1907), Denmark (1893, 1898, and 1903), Belgium 
(1900-1908), Hungary (1895), Germany (1900, 1904, and 1907), and Luxemburg 
sen 1904, and 1907) there were on the average 492,133 horses under one year, 

912,000 between one and three years. Those between one and three years 
aan to those under one year as 185 to 100. In Italy in 1901 persons 
etween five and is years of age (6,953,479) were to those under five years 
aS 169 to 100. 
Pee Germany (1900, 1904, and 1907), Luxemburg (1901, 1904, and 1907), 

4 (1890 and 1900), and Bulgaria (1900 and 1905), the returns gave on 
an average 256,527 horses under one year, and 709,524 between one and 
four years, The number of these is to the number under one year as 277 
to r00. In Italy, in 1901, persons between five and 20 years of age were 
92970, 600 approximately ; they were to those under five years as 242 to 100. 
mane must remember that these comparisons are far from being accurate ; 

Influence of migration in man, of imports and exports in horses, and 
f the variations in the number of births in the two species, will only 
allow them to bear the character of a rough approximation, the general 


a : i 
Peay of which we cannot determine. 
“Or the data for Ytalian population see the Axnuario statisttco italiano 


795-907. Fasc, 1. Roma, Bertero, 1907. For the data relating to equine 
Species in different States see the Statistique des superfictes caliwés, de la 
A végétale et du bétail dans les pays adhérenis, published by the 

° lnternasionale di Agricolttra. Roma. Tipografia della Camera 
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T lack similar data from Saxony, Denmark, and Italy; but we may 
stafe with certainty that the artificial feeding of children is a rare practice in 
Italy. 

(r1)—The data in Table XVI. refer to children expiring in their first 
year; the same results could have been obtained for those expiring in their 


first month. The yearly returns for Berlin show the number of deaths 


Percentages of deaths during the first month of life. 


Children whose system of feeding Trieste Budapest Berlin 
is knowa 1910 1903-905 1904-905 
a ee Se nae ee eee 
Fed naturally 72°1 6374 su" 
366 67°90 


Fed parily, or entirely, otherwise 
i MnO iiiaadiigiepneninsisniacneieienieemedieieeiiaiel 
through maladies of the digestive organs during their first year, selected ac- 
cording to months of age, and as to whether they died in summer or the 
other seasons. 

For the two years 1904-1905 those expiring in summer represented a 
Petcentage among the dead as follows :— 


Died during their 


tst month Ist year 


339 372 


Children Fed 
ee ee 


Naturally ... 
On animal milk(*) 52°2 64°5 
56°5 67°3 


On substitutes {*)... ‘ia waif 


eel 


{") Partly or entirely. 


AS we see, mortality due to maladies of the digestive organs is highest in 
Summer for children artificially fed, both in their first month and in their 
first year. It is well known, too, that affections of the digestive organs are 
One of the worst consequences of artificial feeding. 

There is no reason to think, on the other hand, that these data as well 
as those in Table XVI. should be affected by variations in the use of 
Systems of feeding throughout the seasons. 

We can well undertand, however, that the influence of artificial feeding 
be Mortality, according to months, should be stronger in the case of those 
Who died in their first year than in the case of those who died in their first 


month, owing to the less frequency of artificial feeding in the first month 
L2 
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of life. These are the percentages of deaths in Berlin, 1904 to 1905, in 
the first month and first year of Ife according to method of feecling :— 


Se en oe ee ee 
Children Fed Died in their 


l- 


1st month Ist year = 
Naturally 7 9°4 . 
On animal milk (*) nae 70°6 
On substitutes (*) ... 20°0 


Total 


{*) Partly or entirely, 


Similar : ; 
larly, the influence of artificial feeding on the mortality according 


to months will be in the grst days of 
following. This explains why the summ 
Saxony and Denmark (see Table XV.) 


of life, i 
ee and not so Protracted (for children artificially fed 
fe ignhest in July). (See Table XVI.) 

equal to es ieee es fader ee ecm entiel se Fa 

exPectation of death fk ose who die at an age greater than x, therefore the 

who die at an age x,» i se *1—as i8 equal to the proportion of thos¢ 

al ni “fay ks 2 (which we shall indicate by Mx,—«,) to those a 

Shade an res (which we shall indicate by Ma,—w). In te 
© population is certainly not stable, and the numbers 


Mx.—x., M —w, di 

saint Sone: : 

aaa 1, distinguished according to seasons of birth show, as has 
oned, considerable lacunae 


the expectation of death Sis of a stable population has up 
seasons. If all] a bg f a Ane enous effect for those born in different 

OF a given age-class are grouped according to their 
] and the numeric 


the first month less than in the 
er maxima in infant mortality in 
are found to be, in the first days 


But we may admit by way of ap- 


season of birth 


for each particular seasonal proup 


expectation of death in th 
at u 
whole class. ac 


Will bear the same relation to it that the 
bears to the expectation of death for the 
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(13)—This is how deaths between o and one month of age in Rome 
between 1897 and 1911 are distributed according to season and cause of 


death :—~— 


Number: 
b f Numbers 
“those who pNambers | orthowe |... 
died through of those | ho died | Nwubers 
s iggsioeiy wie died fen Of those, ath 
easons or throu - | from ; who die A 
of death eae Belampsia | maladies oe from other Ceae 
connected of the digestive | causes 
_ with, respiratory ne ad 
a ae system. | y x 
+ { 
Winter ... | 2283 308 224 269 — 3499 
Spring ... ee We 200 &1 93 2135 
Summer... .--| 1263 158 24 73 1977 
Autumn... 1368 12t 36 77 1866 
Total... +s+| 6443 


hare-lip, other monstrosities, syphilis, 


t é¢., [lydrocephalus, cerebral hernia, spina bifida, 
Pemplngus, eezema, sclerosis. : 

= That is, diseases of the mouth and tongue, gastrits, Jaundice; 
eatarrh, 


enteritis and intestinal 


an investigation carried out under the 
élissier. 
Milano, Brigola, 1879. 


These data are also the result of 
direction of Avyv. Mancini by the order of Comm. RB 
(14)—P. Mantecazza. J giene dell’ amore. 
PP. 266-267. . 

(5) —This is one of the evils indirectly caused by artificial feeding- The 
direct evil caused by it, in increasing infant mortality, 1S She, jn 
Research on this subject dates back to Villermé, and has been noe 
Wider and more accurate by Silbergleit, Sterneberg, Methorst, an F s he 

In a work, published in 1905, Silbergleit showed that for Berh 


Mortality of children naturally fed during the first ga life was equal to 
7 23°47 those fed on cow’s milk. 
Wire at for children naturally 


At Nimwegen Sterneberg found a mortality of 573% for 

fed and 35°5% for the others. At the Hague the wee = any ne 
in 1908 was 3°44% in the case of children naturally fed for a tate 
Weeks, and 11°86% for those artificially fed. In France an ee . 
sent out to be nursed in 1907 the mortality for oie first year oe © nee 
naturally fed was 33%, for the others it was 50% ; but probably, 4 oe 
Says, the difference is really greater than is indicated by these figures, owing 
to the fact that some of the children considered as naturally fed some- 
times have to receive additional nourishment. 
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It is, how : : ; 
<oee Hierek oe to decide how far the differences shown are 
gota] gaesen ve ng or how far they may be due to differences in the 
frequency with which ‘ children, the care taken of them, and the 
ich t 
things. *Y are sent out to be nursed, and how far to other 
oe " resort to artificial feeding when the mother 
§10Us illness, or when nursing the child would seri- 


+ ae of the child; therefore, if those children 
were fed artificially they would show a_ lower 

are now fed artificially, 

eeding has not been resorted to for these reasons; 


Tr Wanti 
less care of them, and be te 


France l d; 
1,850 death » Only 25,000 were naturally feds 
first year of life ; oe : s out of a total number of death of 75950 in the 
Out of all the ch n alls, in the five years between 1905 and 1909s 
fed and 14,684 fon - Sais: - under one Year, 10,780 had been naturally 
are less well looked after AY: Moreover, children sent out to be nursed 
: and therefore more likely to die, quite apart fro™ 
brought up at home. For this reaso? 
PEE Ane HO Piece a ality higher amongst the artificially fed: 
lalité ez © Works of ies circumstances is to some extent taken i! 
é Boy ors , 
 tnorbidité des nour;s rst ie Huber, (W. MrrHorst. ate 

; 2 av 

de a 2 : aye nes en 1908, en rappor : 
> Statistique, XI e les “7 COnstances Seales. Wen, de ]’Institut 
» Rapport N, or ; M. Huper.- Mortalit 
[bide™ 
naturally 


d expect to find mert 


Th 
ted : e last. 
with that of hie nee compared the mortality of thase 


ee also + 
in diff accordin 
a erently, and badly), . to the Way they were looked after 


account g 

> HOr is anyone like) nO One has yet attempted to take 
€ to take into account completely: 
‘ck@, in his physiol 


uF 
uth-Western Unit “sical and medical observations among 


a . : 
d States and Northern Mexico; among 
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whom natural feeding is carried on as long as possible, usually until a new 
pregnancy takes place, has established in 21 cases the interval between the 
delivery and the reappearance of menstrual discharges, and for 18 other 
cases the interval during which menstruation had not yet reappeared. 

Out of these 39 cases, once only menstruation reappeared three months 
after delivery, and this happened to be an exceptional case, because the 
child had not been fed by the mother. See Ares Hrourcxa. Physiological 
and Medical Observations among the Indians of South-Western United 
States and Northern Afextco. Smithsonian Institution. Bureau of American 
Ethnology. Bulletin 43, Washington Government printing office, 1908. 
P. 64 and foll. 

{r7)—Cfr. Mayr. Statistik und Gesellschafislehre. Freiburg i. B. 
Mohr, 1897. IY. Band. Pages 399-400. 

(18)—Cfr. Census oft India, 1901. Vol. 1 A. Part II. Tables by 
H. H. Ristey and E. A. Garr, Calcutta, 1903, and Die Volkszdhlung am 
1-X77.-1900 tm Deutschen Reich. 1 Theil Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 
B. 130. Berlin. Puttkammer yu. Miihlbrecht, 1903. 

(r19)—Curr. he Australian Race. Vol. 1.; page 110. Mentioned 
by W. I. Tuomas.  Sesso e Societa. Torino, Bocca. Page 178. 

(20)—Hroricxa. Work mentioned. Page 48. 

(21)—H. Virrorpr. Amatomische, physiologische und phystkalische 
Daten und Tadellen. Jena, Fischer, 1906. Page 493 and following. 

(22)—Mayr. Work mentioned. Pages 405-406. 

(23)—Hrpiicka. Work mentioned. Page 48. 

(24)—Curr. Work mentioned. Page 110. Mentioned by Tuomas. 
Work mentioned. Page 178. 

(25)—Curr. Work mentioned. Page 107. Mentioned by Tuoaas. 
Work mentioned. Page 187. 

(26)—Srarcse, in Breslau, found, amongst the gigantic foetuses, 324 
males and 342 females; v. WinckKEL, in Munich and Dresden, 699 males 
and 208 females; Jacosy, in Mannheim, 286 males and 126 females; Fir, 
in Lipsia, 431 males and 390 females ; Vaccar!, adding his data to those of 
Axricri, Buzzonr, Dusois, MOISNARD, REINHARDT, gets 457 males and 
228 females. See Prinzinc, Handbuch, ec. Work mevtioned. Page 
53; and Vaccary. 7 teu di notevole sviluppo dal punto di vista ostetrico 
€on speciale riguardo al loro zap porto coll’ampiezza della pelui materna e 
con la derata della gestazione. Voghera. Riva and Zolla, 1906. 

(27)—See R. Benint. Principit di @emografia. Barbera, 1901. 

aZes 120-122. 

{28)—See, on the subject, H. Duzors. Les gros enfants au point de 
we obstetrical, Thése de Paris. Paris. Steinheil, 1897; G. Lévy. 
Doc uments pour servir & Vhistoire des rapports existant entre le poids du 
fertus et celui du placenta. Paris. Steinheil, 1900; Forx. Ueber die 
Dauer der menschlichen Schwangerschaft. Central-blatt fiir Gynék. 1902, 
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No. ; : 
that. ee cheba ane Fourman. Works mentioned. Beside 
following works: p. Re auf. Gyntk, 1903-1911, the analysis of the 
870ssen Kinder. Paris x as Schwangerschapt und Geburt bei u brmassi 2 
ala durée de la ee 2 os A. ASTENGo. Rapport du poids des enfants 
die Dauner ger mens tid amiss 1905; Bray und Crisroroterm. Ueber 
Riese Wuchs der Nen a CR Schwangerschaft Wien ; Jacory. Ueber 
Ueber Geburten beg : Ss fies prelee t. Gyna@k, 1904, No. 3; STARCKE. 
Purca Ceber par a ta Riesenwichs der Kinder; Ibidem ; 
Schwangerschary Sthter 7 t Hinleitung der Geburten bei abnormer 
bei Neugeborenen son ie as 1907; H. Fucus. Ueber Riesenwu chs 
Wockenschrift, WSaie "Nha, om eg sserolinus.”” — Miin én am mea- 
de la grossesse et de eT og 1 - Panateroprr. Conériduti o @ U6 ude 
(29)—The Maximum Hi tel <, cas de gros euf, Montpellier, 1997: 
marry between ZENS anand tees . 7° years of age, given by women who 
taken as a Proof that these _ 


, 
> Precocity of presi el is linked with an early menopause): 
iy, nae in the older groups, depends 
ipiadees g * aoa that anyone who feels 
ain the fatigues of marriage, must be 19 

Bratar tBan ren observed at the end of the sixth yeat 
mee observed af the end of the first yeat> 

os Gea at the end of the first, sixth 
ave been derived from thos@ 

ages, the obce It is therefore necessary to suP” 
os Tvations do not concern the same 


= Parents at birth. With the rising Of 
children of good conduct increases: 
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Behaviour at School of Pupils according to the ag of tke parents. 


SS 


According to the age of the father. According to the age of the mother. 
Age of On 100 children behaved. Age of On 100 children behaved. 
the father in j the mother in 

years, Well. | Badly. years, Well. Badly. 
Up to 25 44 23 up to 21 539 17°7 
chap ym tT % 22-36 48°3 18°4 

| 
4t—on 51 | 16 37—0n qeg | ape 

| 


—_— 


It seems to me, however, that the meaning of children’s behaviour at 
scheol is too uncertain to give much importance to these results: the bad 
conduct of children may depend, in fact, on different causes ; on excessive 


. vitality, nervousness, or little interest in their studies. 


(32)—See, for the other factors, our work: / fa tori demografct 


dell’ evoluz ian delle nazioni. Torino, Bocca, 1912. 
i (33)—Other circumstances which concur in the making of this result are 
the diversity of composition by age of the population, and the emigration of 


the strongest and most enterprising individuals, which happens during 3 


Certain epech in the evolution of nations. See Z fattori demografic?, etc. 


Work Mentioned. Pages 34 and 37-38. 
(34)—K. Parson. The Groundwork of Eugenics. Eu genics 


Laboratory Lecture Series 27. London, Dulau & Co., 1909. Pages 25-26. 
(35)—H. Wesrercaarp. Work mentioned. Pages 525-528. 
(36)—A. Prontz. Archiv f tirRassen uw. Gesellschaf ts-B iolagi Band 

has Page 33. 1909. Mentioned by K. Prarson, Th eGroundwork of 

Eugenics, Page 26 and Table III. 

{37)—Below 70 years of age, however, the proportion of the actual 
number of the deceased for royal families to the theoretical number does not 
werease regularly with the decrease of the duration of life of the mother. 
a Westercaarp. Work mentioned. Page 527- 

; (38)--It would be necessary especially to know if, for the categories of 

he tuberculous, degenerates, albinos, criminals, etc., the average number 


Of children or the average number of brothers of the pathological individuals 


h ; : 
as been determined. The two processes are not equivalent : one should 


€xXD en 
*Pect the average number of brothers to be always higher than the average 
number of sons. 
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i f 7 
If & (i=1, 2, 3, --.-- #) is the number of children of one out : i 
: ; i 
marriages, the average number of children of a marriage comes fo) 


n 
= 


be= 3 the average number of brothers of the sons of a marriage= 


Ns ks : 


u 
_ 
bons ] 


=f Pa fi 
Now is always —4=1- 2 
aa fi delle 
e ; é 

See, on this point, C. Gm. / fattori demograpict dell’ evaluatone 
naziont. Torino, Bocca, 1912. 
(39)—See C. Gint. 

14-18. 


(40)—Between 1895 and 1899, in New South Wales, there died oe 
males belonging to the higher classes, leaving 15,356 descendants, and 2977 
males, belonging to the lower classes, leaving 48,335 descendants. see 

(41)—On the duration of the generation for different social classes: al 
our work on L’ammontare e la composizione della ricchezza delle nazi? 
(being printed). Pages 69-70 and Appendix IV. ae 

(42)—See C. Gini. / fattori demografici. | Work mentioned. Pag 
19-25. 

(43)—See C. Gim. J fattori demografici. Work mentioned. Page-47* 

(44)—For data on the subject, see Prinzinc. Handbuch ae 
medizinischen Statistik. Work mentioned. Pages 38-39 and pages ae 

(45)—See on the subject 7 dilemmi fondamentali circa il meto ; 
dell’ evoluzione of DantrLE Rosa, in Atti della Societa /taliana per : 
progresso delle Scienze. V. Riunione. Roma. Ottobre, t9!T- ro 
Societé italiana per il progresso delle Scienze, 1912. _Mal- 

(46)—On the inheritance of genius, see P. FAHLBECK. Der N oY ,, in 
thusianismus in seinen Beziehungen 2ur Rassenbiologie und Rassenkygrene 


Archiv fiir Rassen u. Gesellschafts-Biologie, 1912. Heft I. 
(47)—See Hrpricka. 


(48)—Hpepticka. 


Pages 29-30. Note. as 
: a 
I fattori demografici, etc. Work mentioned. Paé 


Work mentioned. Page 165. 


From a comparison of the composition by 48® os = 
Indian population (232,562 individuals), as enumerated on the 19°00 pan 
with that of the whites born in United States of native parents, conclu 
that the life cycle is similar amongst the whites and amongst ihe is 
Indians. With regard to details, the Indians show, for the males, 4 oe 
percentage below 20 and above 80, and a smaller percentage between an ® 
80, and, for the females, a greater percentage below 15 and above 68 Eee 
lower percentage between 15 and 60; this makes HrpLICKAa think ing 
amongst the Indians, there is a high birth rate, a high mortality dv™ 
adolescence and maturity, and a greater longevity. . + the 
He has not, however, taken into account, in all this, the variation 10 aes 
number of births which has taken place during this time among agi 
populations. During this time the number of whites born ™ 
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St ae pes fathers has eee population (Cfr. 
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EFFECT oF ALCOHOLISM @N THE GERM-PLASM. 
The New Alcoho] Legislation in Norway, (1) 


Dk. Jon Atrerp Mjoen, 


» for instance, the quantity and quality of 
Ina ane aee acid is taken without harm in 
So also formic acid it Is the quickest acting poison 

: © effect of chloroform and ether 


And especi * Is alcohol in general an excep- 
e Pecially, has alcohgl an effect on the germ-plasm? 


is taken? a= 
ue nd the concentration in which it 
e little Work 
that J 
Pretend to have been doing to answer this question does not 


Point which, 
before doing 


investigations 4S to wheth 
offspring. : 


L-births and miscarriages by drunken 
© to the conclusion that when the 


he 
pies xead by Dr. Mjéen at the congress. The 


results which em sl des 
ae tes wee “Sader drew attention to the contradictory’ 
tine eo He mentioned the part that the 


Norwegian Stort 
. 2 ng and the o 8 : 
legisiati on He also acknowledged eee ith played in carrying through the new 


Dr. R e 
Ragnar Vogt, Works done by Dr. Johan Scharftenberg and 
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mother drank more than twice as many children died before their second 
year. Helenius sums up the works of Wartmann, Féré, Kowalewsky, 
Bleuler, and others, in the thesis that epilepsy is one of the most frequent 
hereditary effects o alcoholism. Bunge found among daughters of 
inebriates that up to 89°4% lost the lactant ability. Laitinen has by his 
researches found that, at the end of the eighth month, of the children of 
abstainers 27°5% were toothless, of moderate 33°9%, of drinkers 42°3%, and 
that the average number of teeth at the end of the eighth month were among 
abstainers 2°5 pro child, among moderates 2's, and among drinkers 1's. 
The results of Demme, Legrain, Wimmer, and others go in the same 
direction. Laitinen gives the following summary of his work: The use of 
alcohol, on the part of the parents, has a retarding and degenerating influence 
upon the development of the human offspring. The Galton laboratory 
has from statistical work come to the conclusion that ‘‘the general 


health of the children of alcoholic parents appears on the whole better 
than the health of children of sober parents.’? The Galton laboratory gives 


for this result the following explanation: ‘‘ The source of this relation may 
be sought in two directions ; the physically strongest in. the community have 
Probably the greatest capacity and taste for alcohol. Further the higher 
death rate of the children of alcoholic parents leaves the fitter to survive.’ 
Auguste Fore? asserts that from a scientific point of view there can be no 
doubt of alcoholic blastophtoria. Johan Scharffenberg does not believe in 
the Possibility of blastophtoria, and Ragnar Vogt is of the opinion that 


alcohol May have an influence on the frsz generation. 
It is Obvious from this short sketch of the work done up to the 


Present that it would be difficult to find any other subject in 
SCienti fic literature, where opinion stands against opinion, authority 


agaist authority as in the question: Does alcohol affect the quality and 
Wantity of the offspring? At least, such contradictions are not easily 
found where the results are based upon careful and conscientious laboratory 
Work. A staff of the best workers on the Continent tells us that alcohol 
is the cause. The Galton laboratory answers: ‘‘ Not causation but associa- 
ton. The child js defective not because the parent is alcoholic, but because 
it 2s the Product like the parent of a defective germ-plasm.’’ 

The confusion seams hopeless. 

But could we really expect uniform results where almost every worker 
has his own terms, a measurement of his own, a way of his own for 
Sllecting the material? 

For instance, Laitinen gives the following definitions for alcoholism : ‘‘ By 
the term + moderate’ I mean a person who takes no, more alcohol than 
Corresponds to one lass of beer a day, and by the term ‘drinker ’ a person 
Who takes more than the equivalent a day of one glass of Finnish beer 
(about 4% alcohol equal to 8cc. absolute alcobol).”’ 
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If we accept the definitions of Laitinen every man and woman in the 
mountains in Norway, where I am born, is a drinker. In summer they use 
more than two or three litres of sour milk a day which contains more 
alcohol than the equivalent of one glass of Finnish beer. 

The collection of the material and its heterogeneous character when 
used as a foundation for the study of the influence of parental alcoholism 
on offspring is the weak point. Who can judge about some hundred or 
some thousands of men and women in the community where the material has 
been drawn from so many different sources? Who can judge as to real 


paternity, contra formal paternity, among habitual 


drunkards and 
vagabonds ? 


It is easy to classify deaf-mutism, blindness, and polydactylism. It is 
easy to count to six and find out whether an individual has five fingers or six. 
But who can separate individuals taking less than the equivalent of 8cc. 
pure ethyl alcohol a day from those who take more? | Who can separate 
“drinker ’’ from ‘‘drinks’?? Who can separate ‘‘ has drinking bouts " 
from “drinker”? Who can separate ‘Trinker” from ‘ Gewohnheits- 
trinker,’’ especially when the ‘* Gewohnheitst rinker,’’ is defined by Bertholet 
as: ‘‘haben seit Jahren taglich mehrere Liter Wein, Bier oder Schnaps zu 
sich genommen’’?? We can probably separate them by the study of 
single cases, where the observer js living, so to speak, his daily life together 
with the family he is studying. 

If statistical work is to be of any use fo us, we must take the whole 
community, divide the parents into groups and study them and their offspring 
for years. But I feel more and more convinced that we can only Come to 
definite conclusions by making a careful study of single cases and through 
laboratory experiments, for instance, experiments on animals, chemical 
research, etc. 

Some experiments on animals have already been done. 1 would recall 
the experiments on dogs done by Hodge. The dogs got 4 Mi. 
pure ethyl alcohol per kg. animal, that is, as much as they could take 
without becoming visibly intoxicated. The experiments were made for 
about two years. One of the alcoholised couples produced 23 whelps, eight 
of which were deformed and nine still-born. An abstinent couple— 
control animals—progduced 45 whelps, of which none were still-born, four 
were deformed, and 41 viable. 

In the experiments of Mairet and Combemale—also on dogs—the mother 
Was abstinent. Of their r2 whelps two were still-born, three died 
fortuitously, and seven in a couple of months from cramps, catarth of the 
guts and tuberculosis. 

These experiments and others seem to manifest that the sexual cetls are 
hurt by alcohol and that the offspring of alcoholic parents on the Whole are 
less vigorous than the offspritig of the control animals. 


The results of Bertholet and Simmonds evidently affirm that the hurtful 


TABLE I, 


Laftuence af Alcohol upon Germ-plasin 


Cut through the atrop 


u c 
Cut throu h the Normal testi 1 f 
£ es o 
who died through 


hic testj 
C testicles of 
who died from tub 


(BERTHOL ET). 


a drunkard, 
erculosis, 


a young man, 2 
an accident. 


Atrophy bv Chronic Aleoholisin. 


38 years old, 


4 years old, 
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effect of alcohol on the sexual cells extends also to human beings. Bertholet 
examined the testicles of 75 persons; 39 of them were habitual drunkards, 
and in 37 cases he found the testicles of the drunkards more or less 
atrophied. He sums up: The hurtful influence of chronic alcoholism upon 
sexual glands ts not to be denied. 

Simmonds found among cases of chronic alcoholism azoospermia in 61%. 

From the experiments on animals it seems to have been necessary 
to use alcohol of very high percentage to obtain hurtful influence on the 
Berm-cells. 


TABLE II. 


Strength of Alcohol used by experiments on Animals. 


nee eT 


Rabbits Alcohol A 
Laitinen and — diluted with water 10%, 
Guinea-pigs 
eee ees: 
‘ : Alcohol a Bee 
Mer Guinea-pigs diluted with water 15~25% 
ee ey Mee 
Mairet . 
ane Dogs Absinth 58 vol. % 
Combemale 
LS — 
Carlo Ceni Hens Ethylalcohol 96% 
ge —— 
Hodge Dogs Ethylalcohol 96%, 


Some of the experiments made on animals are very illuminating. Corie 
Todde, for instance, found with acute alcoholism that the ane cones) 
Perished and no change of the germ-plasm was to be found. With chronic 
alcoholism young cocks lost their sexual characters (combs, etc.) and ceased 
Crowing. The weight of the testicles was considerably reduced. The 
Spermatic channels were deformed. 

Even the experiments on the individual (influence on mental work and 
Senses) show that it is difficult to obtain any effect, if the dilution is carried 
below 8, 7 or 6/4. And it seemed impossible to get measurable effects below 
4h. Compare the works of Joss, Kiirz, A. Smith, Aschaffenburg, Heck, 
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Furer, Frey, Kraepelj ae 
Coilli, Bienfait, Raa ae Demme, Davis, Parker, Oseretzkowsky, van 
Riley used beer ake ae Astley exception to this rule is Rile 
alcohol diluted to ate Se na a 2°3%. But when he ea 
a Riley himself uses a oF = ue ep anel Seer “at all. 
influence on dipestign 2 ; SSION: ‘ seems to have isturhj 
Riley. Chiesa. rane oe results contradict ve ere 
OF nO influence on the inate 1-27, alcohol in the digestive fluid has little 
ee oe pete: Bue if any: an increase of digestive 


tering into ir interi 

rge enough to oes their interior. But 
Prevent pure alcohol, ether and 

neces go through the cells with 


8teat facility (Qvert 
on and others), The Stronger the alcohol is the large 
e rger 


is its Penetrating power 

When alcoh 
ih: Ol through dist: 
ht &) distillation ; 
: p Produeed by fermentation Ae 
Physiological character fe 


ee em the fluid in which 
‘anges its physical, chemical and 


ically bound 
to the to 
‘ at the : atom complex, and it changes 
co. an} Same : 2 
~Orrosive liquid like the ageeees a that it must be classined asc 
eICs: A snialj : 

S caused the ; a'l amount of this alcohol 

€ instantaneous death of a person taking 
ardly be considered the same 


Y€ars, noting the form of alcohol 
also took lile piel lactation, etc., and the 
ad both _ eee comparison. Two such 

shght taint of disposition to tuber- 


of lighter beer and wine Each of 
. ch o 


Bavaria, wij 
> Will be able to give my readers, especially those from 


such exa fs 
wADIES from Inis qua environment. 
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But of the other type, where equivalent quantities of stronger drinks, 


brandy and whisky have been used I will give an example :— 


TABLE III. 


Progressive Effect of Alcoholism on Germ-plasm. Family X. 


OQ Oweee Ir 


© €) Cs Cx O8 Os 
*O QO O88 Ov C)78(Grxg) OQ, Ox lIL 
& 
CY @ OOOO O08 & IV. 


* ® © OOOEG 

ae pe ad Eoin see Bille? ) nee 
Exceptionally healthy stock (Longevity) on both sides. 
Father (X) commenced to drink shortly after marriage. 


Increasing use of stronger drinks. 
Alcoholism during maternity or Jactation excluded. 


There is a slight, a very slight taint of disposition to tuberculosis, see 
IV. generation, where one individual g (practicing physician) got larynx 
tuberculosis after throat disease, and another individual #% got tuberculosis 
of the bone after a serious accident (knee joint). 


First child born defore the drinking commenced has been and is a 
The second, third, and fourth 


strong healthy boy. He is 23 years old. 
children born several years after the drinking commenced were all ‘‘ marked ”’ 


by their birth. 

From the two cases mentioned above and from a few other single cases 
that I have had under observation I draw the conclusion that parental 
drinking will in one case have no perceptible effect and in another a serious 
effect on the offspring, dependent on the form and strength in which the 
alcohol is used; the quantity reduced to pure ethy! alcohol being practically 


equivalent. 

I have also made experiments to find the intoxicating effect that alcohol 
of different strength has upon ézvdividuals. The results of these observa- 
tions were, that below a certain percentage which varies somewhat with the 


individual there is no intoxicating effect of alcohol whatever. And that 
Stronger drinks, for instance, brandy of 50%, have double, three times or 
four times the effect of lighter drinks containing the equivalent amount of 


alcohol. 
-“T 
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The consumption of brandy replaced the consumption of other 
In these communities the number 
The 


potatoes. 
drinks in several of our mountain valleys. 


of feeble-minded increased from 1816 to 35, more than 100%.(?) 
country was alarmed, and after an attempt to diminish it by tax on the 
still, the house-distillation was stopped in 1848. The farmers had for years 
been brewing beer, most of it holding 3%: 4%, 5%, exceptionally 8% 
alcohol. Any perceptible difference in the state of health, where more or 
less of this beer was consumed or where no beer was consumed, could 


not be detected. The enormous increase of idiots came and went with the 


brandy. (?) 
Being convinced that the eugenic principles which I have tried to sketch 


before you ought to he followed by practical social work in the form of 
legislation, I worked out a system which I called the progressive class 
system for alcohol. 

The class system(3) allows a system of taxation which, by a slow process, 
moves the consumption from the strongest to the lightest drinks. It permits 
a simple and cheap control. which is not confined to the factory but which 
follows the article from its origin to its consumption all over the country. 
When drinks are marked with their class and placed under supervision of State 
the consumers will themselves easily be able to exercise the control. They 
will gradually get accustomed to form an opinion on the influence of the 
various drinks upon the working capacity and health, not only of the indi- 
vidual, but by and by also of the family and the race. The class system 
will suppress alcoholism by very little interference with individual liberty 
and will reduce the adulterations of alcoholic beverages, adulterations which 


are in themselves detrimental to health. 
Antircgencrative Lffcct of Alcohol. 


It is beyond the scope or aim of this paper to attempt to throw light on 
the chemical problem, the problen how the baneful influence of alcohol can 


be explained But I will take the opportunity to give my opinion on one 


point. 
There are many different ways in which we can imagine that alcohol 


will hurt the germ-plasm. 
Alcohol can have an influence on the human system in general, and 
through a slow pracess, interaction between soma-cells and germ-cells, the 


latter can be altered. 
(*) Medezinaldirector Dahl: ‘‘ Geistige Getriinke als Krankheits und Todesursache in 


Norwegen.” 

(7) According to my view the brandy did not create the feeble-minded. The defective 
germ-plasm was already present. The brandy worked antiregeneratively. 

(3) The Progressive class system for Leer was favourably received by the Norwegian 


Minister Knudsen and brought before the Storting as a Government measure. It was 
accepted asa part of the election programme of the Radicals, the Social Democrats, and 
all total abstinence organisations. And after tour years of hard fighting adopted by the 


Norwegian Parliament, July, 1912. 
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Alcohol can act through decomposition products of the alcohol itself or 
the decomposition products which its presence produces. ; 

The alcohol can attack a speciai organ—locus minorts resistenti@—an 
the defective organ, for instance, the liver can produce substances which are 
poisonous to the germ-plasm. 

Alcohol might penetrate the membrane and the cells (osmosis) surrounding 
the egg-cells and the sperms and influence the quality of the germ-plasm 
directly. 


It is the last form of alcoholic influence which is of most interest to 
eugenists. 

The question then arises, does the alcohol create the defective germ- 
plasm, or can the effect of alcohol be explained in some other way? 
According to my view we have no proof whatever that alcohol has had an 
influence on the offspring, when the parents came from sound and healthy 
stock. 1 have found so many examples of strong and healthy children where 
father, grandfather, and even great-grandfather have taken a good deal of 


alcohol, and in fact about the same quantity which in another family has 
caused deterioration. I am, therefore, not able to accept the theory of 


blastopntoria in any other sense than that alcohol prevents the restitution 


or regeneration of an already ‘‘ tainted’ germ-plasm. I mean to say that 


alcohol does not create the defective germ-plasm but maintains it when it 


already is defective. For instance, in the case mentioned earlier in my papeF 


(Medecinaldirector Dahl’s account) I do believe that the defective germ- 
plasm was already present in the stocks. Without the brandy the stocks 
would have regenerated to the usual state of health. 


We know from experience in the chemical laboratory that alcohol has 
the character of an indifferent body. 


Such bodies are very little fit to react 
on chemical substances in general. 


But they might be able to promote @ 
chemical reaction which takes place between two or more other bodies 


(katalysator), and still more so by their presence disturb chemical synthesis 
between other bodies (antikatalytic effect). ; 

This disturbing or retarding influence on the chemical synthesis 1S 
probably also the reason why alcohol acts so differently on the different 
stages of development of the human being—stages of which we have at 
least five very marked: adult, child, infant, embryo, conception. The 
adult cells having reached chemical stability—maturity—balance, are the 
least injured. In the child we have growing cells which are more injured. 
In the infant—embryo—conception we find a still greater sensitiveness, @ 
sensitiveness which in all probability is so great that the harm done by 
alcohol would be fatal to the race in short time if nature had not provided 
the germ-cells with special protective arrangements. 

For social-political work it is of very little consequence whether 
alcohol really attacks sound stock or only prevents restitution oF regenera 


tion, as the last process is one of the greatest factors for the conservation 
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NEO-MALTHUSIANISM AND RACE HYGIENE. 


Dr. ALFRED PLoretz, Munich, 


President of the International Society for Race Hygiene. 


i shall first define briefly the words of our theme—Kace Hygiene and 
Neo-Malthusianism. Race Hygiene treats of the sum of the most 
favourable conditions for the preservation and development of our race. The 
word ‘* Neo-Malthusianism ”’ sigtufies the tendency to limit the birth-rate 
below the physiological capacity of the mother. ‘ 

The question of how far the great decline of our birth-rate is to be 
ascribed to the spread of Neo-Malthusianism or, on the other hand, to a 
natural decrease of fertility, is difficult to decide. The preat majority of 
observers would make Neo-Malthusianism responsible. 

The consequences of Neo-Malthusianism manifest themselves in two 
ways. One of these is common to every kind of decreasing of fertility and 
the other is peculiar to the special voluntary limitation of the family in its 
influence on selection. We shall see this more clearly when we come to 
consider the effects of Neo-Malthusianism upon the chief phenomena of 
race biology. 

First, let us deal with the preservation and the increase in the number 
of individuals of a race. This number results, in the main, from the 
difference between the number of births and of deaths—the so-called excess 
of births. Of the two factors, the decrease in the number of births is 
self-explanatory ; it is an essential result of Malthusian practice. The 
decrease may be so great that not a single child is born. Or this decrease 
may be so slight that it begins only after a certain number have been born. 
The most frequent situation lies between these two extremes. But the 
number of deaths is also diminished by Malthusianism, and increasingly so 
the fewer the number of children born. Westergaard found that in a large 
number of births with a greater mortality there stil! remained more living 
children than in a lesser number of births with a smal] mortality, although 
the net gain in surviving children. if the number of births is increasing, 
becomes relatively smaller. This holds for the well-to-do as well as for 

N 
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Anseil concluded from a great mass of material that there was only a 
slightly increased mortality after the sixth-born. After 45 years there were 


still alive, out of 1,000 children born— 


xst born children 658 
znd born a 653 
3rd_ born 655 
4th-sth born ae 654 
835 


7th born, etc. ,, : 


But the circumstance that Anse. 
insured, and that he does not take into consideration the duration of the 


marriages, somewhat diminishes the value of his figures and explains also 
the comparatively small difference between the several numbers of the birth 


1l’s material consists of well-to-do life- 


series. 
I have myself investigated this problem in the cases of 3,300 children of 


completed marriages (to the end of the mother’s child-bearing age) in royal 
families. Here economic difficulties play no part, and I found no higher 
mortality among the later-born except from the ninth child upwards. 

In estimating all these situations two things must be kept in mind. 
First, that if the economic status of the family is low, every new-coming 
child makes the prospects worse for those already existing, and further, 
that the last child has less favourable prospects than the former children 
because the lower standard of living affects it at a more susceptible age. 
Second, we ought not to forget, in the consideration of these figures of 
Anselt and also of my own—which do not show a very great variation— 
that in well-to-do families the weaker children may be relatively much better 
cared for than would be possible in miners’ families, so that in the former 
families many weaklings survive, and the survival of such weaklings would 
not be evident in the mortality figures. 

The truth lies, perhaps, between these two extremes, so that it may be 
that the first four or five children of the average marriage have a lower 
mortality than the later-born, but the difference is not so great as in the 
statistics from miners’ families nor yet so small as in the classes of the 
well-to-do and of the higher nobility. ‘The first-born child, however, seems 
to have a somewhat lesser biological fitness. 

Pearson and Heron tried to decide this question by stating the 
percentage in which the different members in the birth rank become tuber- 
culous. insane or criminal. They found that the first and second-born were 
more jiable in all these respects than the later-born, and the first-bom more 


liable than the second. Thus :— 


Tuberculosis. 
First two births. Third and later-born. 
Calculated cases 132 248 
Observed cases Tot 189 


Excess of 59 actual cases. 59 less than calculated. 
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remain undecided. It does indicate, however, a favourable effect of 
Malthusianism. 

As to the deterioration of the offspring of one pair of parents in 
consequence of Malthusian practices, on the whole, no certain evidence can 
be brought forward. 

We have further to consider the effects of Malthusianism upon selection. 
The selection postulated by race hygiene should act in such a way that the 
more fit come more frequently to marriage and parentage and propagate 
more children than do the unfit. Now how does Malthusianism affect this? 
If Malthusianism is practiced equally both by the fit and the unfit, then 
Without doubt it does not affect selection. But existing conditions indicate 
that it is not so equally practiced by different classes. There are enormous 
differences in the extent to which it is practiced (1) among the families of a 
people, (2) among the peoples of a race, and (3) among the different races of 
mankind. It ought therefore to be asked whether these differences are 
accidental and have nothing to do with the fitness or unfitness of the 
individuals practicing Malthusianism (and are hence non-selective) or 
whether the unfit practice it more frequently so that there results a weeding- 
out of the less fit, or, finally, whether the fit practice it more, so that a 


contra-selection results. 
We shall first consider the role of Malthusianism in different families of 


about the same social stratum, and for this differentiate three principa) 
strata in the population: (1) the class of the well-to-do, (2) the socially 
ambitious middle class (Kleinbiirger), and (3) the lower class. Within 
these three strata the causes of Malthusianism are not wholly equal. Among 
the well-to-do we find the tendency of the parents to live their own lives in 
ease and pleasure, and added to this a greater care and outlay in the rearing 
of such children as are born, as well as the endeavour to leave to them as 
much wealth as possible. In the middle class the tendency to a life of ease 
and personal enjoyment is not so strong, but the desire for a good education 
and the later advancement of the children, and coincident with this a very 
limited income, is an inducement to keep the family small. In the last 
class persona) ease is stil] less a factor, and where Malthusianism is 
practiced at al] in this class, regard for the welfare of the first-born children 
seems to be the prevailing motive. 

In al] three strata an effective Malthusianism demands a certain measure 
of intelligence and self-control, so that here is a contra-selective etement 
resulting in a lesser propagation of offspring inheriting these qualities. 
This, however, is perhaps counterbalanced by the fact that the individual 
of weak impulses succeeds better in that practice, this limiting to a greater 
degree offspring who would inherit these weak impulses, while a strong 
temperament breaks more easily through the barriers of precaution, even 
though the individuals possess intelligence and self-control in other respects, 
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number. England, Holland, Scandinavia and Germany—the principal 
seats of the highly endowed Nordic (Teutonic or Germanic) race—show a 
decreasing birthrate from year to year. Poles, Hungarians, Russians, on 
the coutrary—the countries with strong Asiatic mixtures—have an extra- 


ordinarily high birthrate, so that they are everywhere pressing successfully 


against the West. The preservation of the Nordic race is thus seriously 


menaced. 
In the struggle of the three great races of mankind Malthusianism is 


playing a part and it gives no favourable outlook for the white race, in its 
great combat for lasting supremacy, but a great handicap, especially before 
the vellow race which in its ancestor worship possesses a strongly effective 
hindrance to the spread of Malthusianism practices. Here, too, we must 
note that the elecline of the birthrate has no natural end, while the mortality 
cannot sink below a certain figure. However doubtful, therefore, the 
harmfulness cf Malthusianism may be in its effect on the single families, 
for the people as a whole and for our race it has without doubt a most 
harmful tendency, iowering the average fitness and ability, and endangering 
the future of our race. 

If we look on all its effects we must conclude that to-day the spreading. 
unregulated and misdirected Maithusianism has a harmful effect from the 
We should strive to abolish it, but its abolition 


standpoint of race hygiene. 
As soon as Malthusianism has 


would, I believe, be wholly impossible. ) 
anywhere arisen, it remains in ihe affected families a standing tradition. 


Mothers hand it on to their daughters, elder sisters to younger ones, fathers 
to sons, brothers to brothers. Even the Catholic Church has proven itself 
powerless against it. There remains nothing but to influence Malthusian 
practice eugenically in such a way that the race suffers the least possible 
under it, and, further, to bring about such economic reforms that the parents 
have an economic interest in the rearing of a certain large number of 
children. To-day it is necessary, firstiy, to combat the propaganda of 
Neo-Malthusianism. It is making its own progress only too rapidly without 
assistance. 

On the positive side, race hygiene must strive, especially through the work 
of our artists-—our dramatists, novelists, painters—to renew in our young 
men and women the ambition for the advancement. the perpetuity and the 


increase of their family. But we must go still further, for the narrow 


interest of the family is, perhaps, not so much harmed by a mitigated 
Malthusianism. We must instil] in our children greater courage to under- 
take the responsibilities of life, a higher patriotism, a sense of devotion to 
our race which must face the great combat of future. so that they gladly 


prepare for an expenditure of energy beyond their own immediate and 


personal interest. Only then, in the decision between self-centred 


individualism and service toward a new generation and new forces for their 
race, will they decide in favour of life. 
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